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Arr. I—CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


’ Ir one were to judge from the contest that is now going on 
hetween Christian faith and unbelief, the books and articles 
that are written on the subject, and the intense interest that is 
felt in the discussion, he might suppose that Christianity is con- 
tending for the first time to establish its claims before the world. 
It would seem as if that contest was not passed through nearly 
eighteen centuries ago when Christianity confronted heathen 
religions and heathen civilization, and through the great strug- 
gle with persecution overcame the opposition by martyrdom, 
and also gained the victory in the literary contest over the 
learned unbelief of Greece and Rome. The contest can hardly 
be said to have been opened during the Middle Ages, for 
though the Church had to contend with various forms of error 
from time to time it was conceded throughout the nations of 
Christendom that Christianity is the only true and absolute re- 
ligion, having divine authority for its foundation. Those were 
ages of faith. Even the long struggle with Mohammedanism 
was a contest between two religions claiming both alike to be 
of supernatural origin. It was not a contest with infidelity, 
but with a false religion. 

It cannot be denied that # different age in this respect has 
opened upon the world since the Reformation. Under the in- 
pees ws protection of the freedom of thought and speech 
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which came in with that epoch an opposition to Christianity 
has arisen in the bosom of Christendom which threatens to re- 
new the contest of the primitive age with greater power. Start- 
ing in the age of rationalism in the 17th and 18th centuries in 
England, France and Germany, when the opposition came 
mainly from one or another form of philosophy, it has passed 
into a new stage in the present century. The opposition now 
comes mainly from science, and the issue now made up is be- 
tween pure naturalism and the claim of Christianity to being 
of supernatural origin. The opposition comes now from utter 
unbelief, and is directed against the idea of any and every re- 
ligion that claims a relationship and communion with God and 
the spiritual world other than that which we have in nature. 
The great progress in scientific research has no doubt contri- 
buted to this wide-spread unbelief. Men have discovered a 
rational and scientific explanation for so many things that were 
regarded in former ages as mysteries, and as having to do with 
supernatural agencies, that the conclusion is forcing itself on 
the minds of many that all these facts which Christianity 
claims as supernatural may yet be explained away when science 
has done its complete work. 

The spirit of the age is saturated with naturalism, and what 
is still worse, and is cause for more serious alarm, the faith of 
the Church itself is largely permeated with the same bad leaven. 
Divine revelation in the hands of many Christian teachers 
themselves has all its supernatural elements explained away, 
until nothing is left but a refined naturalism and humanita- 
rianism under the garb of a revealed religion. Theology has 
contended so long about the husks of religion that many pro- 
fessing Christian teachers and leaders have grown weary of the 
bootless strife, and now betake themselves to a sort of natural 
and rational religion as it is called, which in the end is no bet- 
ter than dead theologies. They make religion to consist in the 
moral precepts of Christianity. The moral teaching of Christ, 
they say is reasonable and good, and if men will simply follow 
that in their lives they will realize the practical good of Chris- 
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tianity, while they can safely let theologians vainly wrangle 
about its doctrines and mysteries. This spirit of unbelief has 
settled down as a dreadful miasma upon the spirit of this 
boasting age, so that just when the Christian world has con- 
gratulated itself with the comfortable thought that the struggle 
for the faith is at an end, and civilization has attained its great- 
est triumphs, it is challenged with greater dangers than have 
ever met the Church before. 

These dangers threaten not only the Christian faith as such, 
but as a necessary consequence our whole modern civilization. 
The whole social economy is more out of joint, to use a homely 
expression, than in any previous age since the advent of Chris- 
tianity. Society in Europe and America is threatened with 
confusion, disaster, and ruin. Statesmen, political economists, 
and social-science teachers and reformers, are at their wit’s end 
to know what is to be done. Instrumentalities that were re- 
lied on as sufficient to meet the wants of the age, such as free 
government, universal education, &c., are proving themselves ut- 
terly powerless to accomplish the desired object. 

We may say that Christianity alone can save society from 
ruin, That we hold asa truism. But the question arises, how 
is Christianity to save itself, that is, maintain itself in the faith 
of its own adherents, and then be able to overcome the unbelief 
of the age that is so formidably arrayed against it? Perhaps 
we are undertaking too much in attempting to discuss both 
these points in one article; but they are so closely linked to- 
gether that it is difficult to separate them and consider them 
apart. We shall consider the latter point first, that is, how 
Christianity is to meet unbelief in her apologetics, and then in- 
quire secondly what is required to strengthen Christianity 
itself internally, so as to give proper effect to her contest with 
unbelief. We can expect to go over this ground only in a very 
general way. ’ 

CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, 

Let us inquire first what Christianity can accomplish against 

unbelief when it takes the form of intellectual argument against 
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the Christian faith. By showing what such apology cannot do 
we may be better prepared to turn to what is really the strong- 
hold of our holy religion. Much has been lost by staking every- 
thing on the intellectual argument for the truth of Christianity. 
Religion is not primarily for the intellect in the way that sci- 
ence is, It has its sphere primarily in the spirit, or, we may 
say, in the religious nature of man, while of course it reaches 
to all departments of his being. Subjectively it is grounded 
more in the religious feeling and in faith than in the intellect, 
and objectively its substance holds in an order of life which is 
above and beyond the comprehension of the intellect. 

Hence it follows that the truth and reality of the divine rev- 
elation in Christianity cannot be demonstrated in such way as 
to compel belief in the way that scientific truth can be demon- 
strated. This ought to be so plain that no mistake should be 
made in regard to it. No argument addressed to the under- 
standing merely can prove the existence of God, and our theol- 
ogies are beginning to take that ground. Anselm’s famous on- 
tological argument, which perhaps comes nearest the truth, 
contains a fallacy. Faith in God does not start in the under- 
standing, but in the religious consciousness. So also no argu- 
ment framed from the standpoint of the common understanding 
can prove any of the supernatural facts of Christianity. 

It used te be the method in treatises on the evidences of 
Christianity to lump the whole argument and stake everything 
in the argument for the inspiration of the Scriptures. These, 
it was said, purport to contain a divine revelation. If now their 
inspiration can be proved, then it follows that we are bound to 
accept and believe everything they contain without question or 
doubt. But besides other difficulties that might be named, the 
fact of inspiration itself is a supernatural fact, and it can no 
more be proved for the mere natural understanding than any 
other supernatural fact confiected with divine revelation. The 
argument from prophecy and miracles is equally insufficient, for 
both transcend mere natural experience. They were never de- 
signed to prove the truth of divine revelation to the natural 
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understanding. The prophecies address a different kind of ap- 
prehension. They cannot even be understood without faith in 
divine revelation. The same is true of the miracle. Stress 
used to be laid on the resurrection of Christ as the culmina- 
tion of all miracles, and that was put forth as the strongest ar- 
gument for the truth of Christianity. If the fact of the resur- 
rection can be conclusively proved, then the supernatural char- 
acter of Christ follows as a consequence, and also of the religion 
He founded. But who can prove the fact of the resurrection 
by any merely natural evidence? The utmost that the facts 
that lie open to reason or knowledge in the case could prove 
would be, that one who seemed to be dead came to life again. 
That is all they could be made by any possibility to establish 
before a court and jury by the application of the laws of evi- 
dence. But that is not the fact of the resurrection! It is a 
supernatural fact, involving a far more glorious mystery than a 
mere coming back to life on the part of our Lord. And yet we 
still have sermons preached, which set about proving this fact 
much in the same way that a lawyer would undertake to prove 
a case before a court. 

Miracles certainly have their place as serving to awaken 
faith, although they are not equal in this respect to the divine 
Word itself, but they were never designed to be used for the 
purpose of framing a logical argument for the truth of Christi- 
anity. Hence our Saviour always avoided giving opportunity 
for their wrong use in this way. And the greatest of all mira- 
cles, His own resurrection, He never exhibited, so far as we 
know, to any but His disciples. Even so far as they were con- 
cerned He took pains to turn their attention to the higher 
evidence that was lodged in the Old Testament Scriptures for 
the mystery rather than to such evidence as addressed itself to 
the senses. He rebuked Thomas for asking such evidence, 
though He condescended to grant it, while He pronounced those 
more blessed who had not seen and yet believed. 

The point we are urging is plain: If reason could prove the 
truth of Christianity, reason would be really elevated above 
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Christianity, or perhaps we should say Christianity would be 
brought down to the level of reason, and we would be landed at 
once in rationalism. The logical understanding has its prov- 
ince. It cannot, for instance, take the place of the phantasy 
in apprehending the beautiful, nor can it take the place of the 
moral sense or the conscience in determinining the right and 
the wrong. Much less can it lay claim to sit in judgment on a 
revelation addressed primarily to, and to be apprehended by, 
the religious nature of man. And it is a mercy that it is so. 
The sin of unbelief under any circumstances is great enough, but 
its guilt would be increased if men denied and refused it in the 
face of intellectual demonstration. We mean that where there 
is not the spiritual aptitude or preparation to receive the truth, 
it is a mercy that itis fora time at least veiled from their 
eyes. 

Without dwelling longer on this point, we repeat then that a 
revelation from the supernatural world can never be demonstra- 
ted by the natural understanding. And we say this without 
adopting Kant’s, and after him Hamilton’s, theory in regard 
to the limitations of human reason. We believe that man can 
know the absolute, or as it may be better expressed, can know 
God, although he cannot comprehend God, and although the 
sphere of the mere understanding is limited to the conditions of 
the finite. We distinguish between the logical thinking of the 
understanding and the ideas of the reason. * We believe that 
man has an idea of God, and that knowledge of Him also enters 
the thoughts of the understanding, when the Spirit leads the 
way and gives light and knowledge. But the authentication of 
divine revelation is not primarily to the reason of man, and 
therefore the most satisfying argument for its truth is not to 

e sought here. 

And before leaving this point we may add that even the ar- 
gument drawn from man’s moral nature, from conscience, re- 
ceives no additional strength, but may be weakened, when an 
attempt is made to turn it into a purely intellectual demonstra- 
tion. We appreciate Kant’s position in asserting that the pos- 
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tulate of the existence of God is found rather in the moral na- 
ture than in the intellect. But is there not reason for asking 
whether Joseph Cook, in his celebrated Boston lectures, does 
not weaken rather than strengthen this argument by attempting 
to turn it too much into a logical argument? Even that may be 
carried too far. The legitimate power of conscience holds 
rather in its direct power to move man towards the truth when 
it confronts him than in turning it into an instrument by which 
to construct a logical argument for the truth. We would ap- 
preciate Mr. Cook’s lectures quite as well if there were less at- 
tempt to put everything into logical, syllogistic reasoning. 
There may be in this again the fallacy of installing reason, af- 
ter all, as the umpire over conscience. The idea of right ad- 
dresses man’s moral sense primarily, although it does not shut 
out reason, and in all the stages of its development the moral 
must steadily stand as primary in the apprehension of the 
good, 

But now if man’s intellectual or rational powers cannot prove 
the truth of divine revelation, what then is the office and prov- 
ince of reason in Christian apologetics? Can Christianity 
present any valid apologia for itself in its intellectual contest 
with unbelief? We answer unhesitatingly, yes. But its office 
here is primarily of a negative character. It acts first on the 
defensive so far as unbelief is concerned. For if reason cannot 
establish the truth of Christianity, it follows, we think, that it 
is not competent to establish the falsity of Christianity. And 
this is only saying that a supernatural revelation is beyond the 
province of mere scientific knowledge, in such sense that if such 
knowledge cannot sit in judgment to prove Christianity to be 
true, neither can it sit in judgment to prove it false. The one 
requires as much as the other. 

Hence there is truth in the remark that the mere scientist 
goes beyond his province when he undertakes to dabble in 
questions of religion, or even philosophy, that is, when he tries 
to make his scientific knowledge bear against the truth of unre- 
vealed religion. If, as unbelieving scientists affirm, science is 
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limited to natural truth and natural facts merely, so that it can 
affirm only what is revealed in the unalterable laws of nature, 
as they style them, then we hold it cannot affirm the negation 
of supernatural facts. It can say that they do not fall within 
the province of science, that is all. Whether such facts exist 
or not depends on altogether different evidence. The question 
then is whether man can believe anything which does not come 
within the evidence of his natural observation or experience. 
The scientist is no better able to answer that question than the 
unlettered man. The same thing may be said of the philosophy 
of the conditioned, the philosophy that asserts that man can- 
not know the absolute. If we assume that, it does not follow 
that there is no absolute. Hamilton and that school freely 
grant that. The farthest then that science can go is to assert 
that it does not know from its data whether the facts of revela- 
tion are true or not. If it cannot affirm it cannot deny. 

But if the facts of what purports to be revelation appear to 
contradict the truths of science or reason, what then? If they 
really are contradictory, both cannot be true and at the same 
time proceed from the same source. We grant it. Here then 
comes in one of the offices- of apologetics. The controversy 
then falls entirely within the province of reason. Christianity 
is bound to show that its teaching does not contradict reason or 
science. The burden of proof might indeed be placed on the 
other party. The scientist might justly be required to estab- 
lish that revelation contradicts science. But it comes to the 
same in the end, and therefore we grant that Christianity is 
bound to meet the attacks that may be direcied against it by 
unbelief. We assume that as truth is one for all worlds and all or- 
ders of existence, that which comes to us by divine revelation 
must be in harmony with that which comes to us from the nat- 
ural creation, and also with the laws and conclusions in the 
reason itself. Now the attack must come either from science 
or philosophy. To meet it the defence of Christianity is re- 
quired only to show that the argument from these two sources 
is invalid. There is, indeed, a still further positive work here 
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for Christianity, as we shall see further on, but the first task is 
purely defensive, and should hold itself distinctly in that char- 
acter. The arguments on both sides here are based upon 
reason. 

Philosophy, for instance, may bring forward a system which 
if it could be established would be fatal to the truth of revela- 
tion, as proclaimed by Christianity. The position may be taken 
that the idea of a supernatural revelation is contrary to reason 
and the order of things in the universe. The defence of Christ- 
ianity must be able to meet this argument on the same grounds 
and with the same weapons which are assumed and used by un- 
belief. The controversy may be with Deism or Pantheism, the 
two leading systems which have been advanced in modern times 
in one phase or another as antagonistic to Christianity. The 
philosopher starts out from the standpoint of reason, and Chris- 
tian apologetics meets him on the same ground. We do not 
mean to assert that philosophy is so separated from religion that 
it can stand absolutely independent of all faith. It will always 
be found that the two run together to a certain extent. The un- 
believing philosopher will have some religious faith back of his 
philosophy, which will give coloring to his reasoning. The deist 
and the pantheist postulate a God and believe in him as well as 
the Christian. But as he bases his system and argument on reason, 
the defender of Christianity is to meet him on his own ground. 
That is all the defence requires. 

The same is true in regard to the attack from science, which 
is the one most relied on at the present time. Metaphysics 
carries its combatants away from solid earth into cloud-land, it 
is said, and the battle is waged in the air with no conclusive re- 
sults. It must be brought out on solid ground and with tangi- 
ble facts. They, and they alone, can be relied on, it is sup- 
posed, in reaching a conclusion as to whether the Christian rev- 
elation is true or not. Does Christianity stand contradicted by 
the truths of science? Christianity must hold itself prepared 
to show that it does not. This is legitimate. It will be found 
here again that science is continually running into metaphysics, 
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for the two are internally united and cannot be entirely sepa- 
rated. But when the argument professes to be made up from 
the standpoint of pure science it should be met on the same 
ground. Although revelation is not based on science or reason, 
yet it cannot ignore them, and therefore itis required to hold 
itself ready at all times to enter this field of argument in the 
way of defence. Wedo not attach much importance to the 
contest in this field so far as the moral results are concerned, 
for reasons which we shall present hereafter, but still it is a 
field which Christian apologetics cannot refuse toenter. There 
are those who would be led into unbelief if the contest here 
were given up. Hence it is not only right and proper but also 
highly necessary that Christians should keep abreast with the 
progress of scientific research and be able to cope with the most 
advanced unbelieving scientists. 

Our purpose does not require us, even if we had the ability, 
to go into an examination of the questions that come into dis- 
pute in this field of controversy. Thus far there has been no 
victory gained by infidelity where the argument has been kept 
within its proper sphere. Science has not yet established any 
fact or truth which militates against the properly understood 
truths of Christianity. It must indeed be acknowledged that 
the argument from the Chrisgian side is often weakened by un- 
dertaking too much, when instead of remaining on the defen- 
sive, and dragging in a positive argument for the truth of reve- 
lation and making it rest on reason, unbelief has come off with 
advantage; but the fact remains that no substantial victory has 
been gained by science as over against the teachings of divine 
revelation. 

The controversy here, so far as Christianity is concerned, is 
negative. To repel the attacks of philosophy and science is by 
no means to establish the truth of Christianity. No amount of 
argument here can lead to Christian faith. It may serve the pur- 
pose of removing certain obstacles to faith. It may overcome 
intellectual difficulties that stand in the way of some earnest and 
honest seekers after the truth. It may restrain a popular tide 
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of influence which is ever ready to set in against the Christian 
faith. But even here we regard its work as carrying with it 
but small results as compared with the real issue between belief 
and unbelief, while yet we concede the legitimate character and 
necessity of this kind of defence. 

In the next place let us consider the province of apologetics in 
its positive argument in the sphere of reason. It is not limited 
merely to the negative task of making adefence. Can Christian- 
ity show in a positive way that it is reasonable? We answer, it 
can ; and in doing so has a great mission to fulfill in philosophy 
and science. It may also commend itself in this way toa certain 
class of minds, and remove, still more, many obstacles to faith. 
But here again we insert the caveat, that in this undertaking it 
must beware of resting its highest claims on the faith of men 
upon this foundation. Its highest authentication does not hold 
even here. There are those, we know, who imagine that the 
greatest power of Christianity holds in its ability to commend 
itself to the reason of men, who think that knowledge always 
precedes faith, that men believe only that which they see a 
reason for, that, in short, argument addressed to the natural 
understanding must in some way always be the foundation and 
support of true faith. They think that any faith which does 
not rest on this foundation, must in the end prove to be mere 
superstition. This we regard as & great mistake. Christianity 
isreasonable, and Christian faith will always authenticate itself in 
the rational nature of man, but faith does not start in the intel- 
lect nor does it find its principal support in the logical reason. 

Yet it is true that Christianity is the true light for philoso- 
phy and science. Instead of being opposed to either it affords 
the only true guidance by which they can find their way to 
their highest and best results. Hence it is not indifferent to 
these interests. It is not independent of them. Religion and 
science are not separate from, and independent of, each other. 
It is true that the Bible is not concerned with science in the 
way many suppose. It is occupied primarily with the things 
of a higher world than that with which science is occupied. 
From beginning to end it treats of man’s regeneration, and to 
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this end it brings into view for faith a world of spiritual realities 
that hold in another and higher sphere of existence than that 
in which man unfolds his natural life. The natural comes in 
only as the sheathing or external dress of spiritual, supernatural, 
truth. And therefore so far as it calls into use human language 
and history and biography and chronology, the meaning of these 
is always to be determined from the spiritual side, not from the 
natural side. In this view we may say the Bible is not intended 
to teach cosmogony, geology, astronomy, history, nor any 
human science or human wisdom. And therefore also it carries 
in itself its own laws of interpretation, its own system of her- 
meneutics. Natural, worldly criticism has nothing to do with 
it. Its criticism lies altogether beyond the range of mere 
science. It cannot allow what it says in natural human forms 
of speech, and its use of worldly things or worldly events, to 
be interpreted and judged by the mere scientist. Hence we 
regard all the efforts to drag out of it theories of geology, 
geography, astronomy, etc., on both sides, either to prove their 
truth or error, and in this way to commend the Bible on 
the one hand to reason, or on the other hand to hold it up 
as against reason as utterly futile. If it can commend itself, 
as it designs, by its own internal light and power to the faith 
of men as a glorious revelation of a supernatural, spiritual 
world, that is everything for all who believe; and if it fails to 
do that, all that remains of its teaching is utterly of no account 
either for faith or unbelief. Therefore it stakes everything on 
its own intrinsic power to beget faith in a supernatural 
world, and has no concern as apart from that. Therefore, we 
should say it matters nothing whether men can find in it mere 
natural, scientific, or even mere ethical truth or not. 

What then do we mean by the positive apology which Chris- 
tianity has to make in the sphere of natural reason, of philoso- 
phy and science, in the sphere of the whole domain of our natural 
human life? We mean this: that Christianity, by bringing in 
a higher spiritual world in which man is to reach his true com- 
pletion and destiny, affords at the same time the only true light 
for our life under its mere earthly forms of development. 
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It does not pretend, nor does it in fact, teach directly mere 
natural truths, truths of natural science, psychology, or meta- 
physics, but the truths of the spiritual world which it does 
teach come in the way of light from a higher sphere to illumine 
the whole natural order of man’s life. 

For instance, the Bible does not teach a system of philosophy. 
If we were to go to it as we go to a mere human work, and attempt 
to construct from it asystem of metaphysics by the famous theory 
of induction, we should only be involved in confusion. Neither 
do we believe that we could get in that way a system of psycho- 
logy in the way Delitzsch, for instance, undertakes to systema- 
tize it. But yet when the truth of the Bible is accepted in its 
own sphere, it does afford a guiding light both to philosophy and 
psychology. Hence it is a legitimate and proper work for 
Christian teachers to produce a Christian philosophy, and Chris- 
tian science. Not, we mean, in a theological or dogmatic way, 
but in such a way that the light of revelation comes in to assist 
reason and to authenticate itself to reason. 

In this way revelation has power to authenticate itself to 
reason and prove itself the perfection of reason. Its highest 
aim, let it be kept in mind, is to beget faith in the supernatural, 
and raise man up into that sphere, by his regeneration and 
final glorification, but it is along with this a light for the earth- 
ly life as well. Now we maintain reason cannot find its way 
even in the study of earthly knowledge without light from 
above. While science has its legitimate sphere, and should not 
yield this up to any external control, while it pursues its own 
pathway of discovery, invention, induction, and generali- 
zation, yet it may receive the light of general principles and 
ultimate truths from revelation in such way as to aid it in solv- 
ing its own problems in its own way. With this higher light 
the Christian philosopher can present his system of metaphys- 
ics in such a way as to commend it to reason. The Christian 
scientist can leaven his teachings with principles that will con- 
tinually throw new light on his pathway, especially at all points 
where general principles and ultimate truths naturally come in 
his way. 
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In the same way, to illustrate this point still farther, Chris- 
tianity is a light for social science. While the Bible does not 
teach political economy, or any branch of social science directly, 
yet it furnishes principles which give new light to this whole 
circle of studies. The idea of the family which it furnishes, 
the principles of morality, the relation of man to man, of nation 
to nation, of the unity and brotherhood of the race, on all these 
subjects, it is a guide, so that from the standpoint of Christian 
faith and truth, the best teaching may be furnished with refer- 
ence to all these interests. Here is the field of its positive 
apology, still in the sphere of reason; for its authority here 
must be internal, not external. It must be received and 
acknowledged as the most rational, otherwise its authority is not 
free. The attitude of the Church and theology to reason and 
science during the Middle Ages was wrong, just because they 
sought to enforce authority in an external way. In purely in- 
tellectual processes the mind is not bound to submit to any au- 
thority except as it authenticates itself to reason, otherwise the 
mind would be enslaved. Reason is from God as well as reve- 
lation. The Bible itself dare not, as it never designs to, inter- 
fere with the freedom of thought. Hence the Church may not 
dictate to science when it is engaged in its own legitimate work. 
_ But if the Christian philosopher and the Christian scholar 
can, by the higher light which he claims to possess, teach in a 
way that reason must acknowledge is better than can be tanght 
without that light, then Christianity approves itself as true even 
to the reason of man. This is the kind of supremacy we claim 
for Christianity in the sphere of all human learning and all hu- 
man ethics. It has thus an evangel for man in all human, 
earthly interests. It is the best guide for knowledge, the best 
for morality. It furnishes the best principles for the guidance 
of society in all social problems, yea, without its direction and 
leavening power the social economy is most certainly doomed tc 
utter confusion and destruction. 

We have assumed thus far that while Christianity commends 
itself to the reason, its strongest authentication holds not primarily 
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in the reason, but in what we denominate the religious nature 
of man. We can perhaps best approach this part of our dis- 
cussion, and at the same time illustrate what we have to ad- 
vance, by referring first to man’s ethical nature. Take, for 
instance, the idea of right. This is an objective idea which ad- 
dresses itself primarily to what we may call the moral sense. 
All men have a sense of right. We may say it is instinctive. 
It exists in its rudimentary form as feeling rather than intelli- 
gence, We see it in children and savages, This moral sense 
or feeling then develops in a practical form in customs and 
usages which form the basis for laws and regulations pertaining 
to the right moral organization and government of society. As 
it unfolds it takes in the light of reason. Reasons are given 
why this is right, that wrong. Just because it thus links itself 
to our rational or intellectual nature, some have been led to seek 
in reason a foundation principle of ethics. Some have sought 
to find this in the theory of self-interest, as Paley, others in 
utility, others again in the fitness of things, in each case the 
object being to find a basis in reason for the sense of right. 
But it is clear that the idea of right is a primary idea, and there- 
fore holds for man its authentication or power of enforcing obliga- 
tion in its own constitution. And at all points of its development 
in the complex relations of man to man in the social economy, 
while it constantly reveals its rationality, yet its authority 
grounds itself not in the intellect but in the moral sense, or the 
moral nature. Reason comes in to perform its function. Law 
has been called “the perfection of reason.” But the moral sense 
is always more immediately and directly related to right than 
the reason. The guiding light here is in the moral nature. 
Where this is obscured, reason gets wrong also, and as a neces- 
sary consequence. It is true also that if reason is perverted 
by error it may lead the moral sense astray, but it still remains 
that the latter is more fundamental in all questions pertaining 
to right than the former. 

Now man has also a religious nature, corresponding to its ob- 
ject, which is God and the supernatural world. This is the 
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highest department of man’s nature, and that in which all other 
departments reach their completion. It is not indeed separate 
from any part of our being, but is organically connected with 
all, taking up into itself the intellectual and ethical nature and 
permeating them with its own light and life. Schleiermacher 
finds its rudimentary form in a feeling of dependence on the in- 
finite. It finds, according to him, its special organ in what the 
New Testament denominates the vod, the spiritual mind, which 
apprehends the divine zvedya. It shows itself in reverence, 
faith, worship, etc. We prefer to explain the God-conscious- 
ness in man as his sense of God’s presence in him, not as what 
is sometimes called the innate idea of God, for we are told 
that He is not far from any one of us. 

This religious sense of the divine, } atdcog adrov divayus 
zat Oscdtyg, His eternal power and divinity, is already a reve- 
lation of God, not in the way of a conclusion of the intellect in 
the way of reasoning; for facts clearly show that it does not 
come in that way, nor does it depend at any time upon such 
reasoning for its strongest support. All the arguments for the 
existence of God put together could not accomplish as much in 
producing belief in Him as this immediate and direct apprehen- 
sion of the divine by the religious nature or faculty. Indeed 
these arguments in themselves all fail to prove that there is a 
God, and yet when man believes in God they all have their 
force as the different ways in which the divine authenticates 
itself in the intellectual nature. 

Now let us turn to the revelation which God has made of 
Himself in His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and inquire how 
this authenticates itself to the faith of man. This revelation in 
the way of redemption is the real bringing in of the spiritual — 
world, the order of divine grace, the kingdom of heaven, for the 
purpose of apprehending man by it and in it, so that he may 
find in it that destiny in the possession of eternal life for which 
he was originally created. His entrance into it is by a birth 
from above, corresponding to that birth by which he entered 
into his natural earthly form of existence. 
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How is.this revelation made, and wherein consists the assu- 
rance that it is a true revelation and not a deception? And 
how does it then commend and authenticate itself to the world 
over against the opposition of unbelief? 

It must be borne in mind that, according to the Christian 
faith, the world has never been without a revelation, a revela- 
tion above and beyond that which God made in the creation of 
the world. God spake to our first parents when they were ex- 
pelled from paradise, and gave promise of redemption through 
the seed of the woman. There was a Church before the flood, 
and familiar communication between heaven and earth, quite 
beyond what appears in later times, as sin gradually wrought a 
wider separation between man and God. That Church was 
saved and perpetuated in Noah to whom the Word of God 
came, revealing to him His law and His covenant with man. 
The perversions of the true religion found in every heathen na- 
tion are testimonies of the primitive religion of the race which 
came in the way of revelation from God. When the descendants 
of Abraham went down into Egypt, that great and cultivated 
nation still retained many of the characteristics of their earlier 
religion. According to the Biblical account it was not unusual 
for the Word of the Lord to come even to heathen rulers, 
and to be recognized as such (see Gen, xii. 17, et al.) by them. 
If there ever has been a supernatural revelation made to man, 
it is the one recorded in the Bible. This historical character 
of revelation is of great importance. It shows that the idea of 
revelation is as old as the world. Every new phase and epoch 
in its progress can confront man with the Word which was 
spoken to the fathers. It is one word from beginning to end. 

Now this Word of the Lord is addressed to man’s spiritual 
being. It relates to that order of being which can be appre- 
hended primarily only by the activities of the spirit, the vous of 
St. Paul. This apprehension is immediate and direct. The 
assurance or authentication of its presence is contained in the 
Word itself as apprehended by the Spirit. It may be difficult 
to — it, just because: it is of this intuitive character. It 

1 
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is not easy to explain how natural perception lays hold of the 
external world, or just how the intellect appropriates truth. 
Man is so constituted that where he does not harden himself in 
sin and blunt the spiritual organs, he has the capacity to distin- 
guish the Word of God spoken to him from all merely human 
words. We grant that naturally he is spiritually blind and 
dead, but the divine Word it is that opens the eyes of the blind 
and calls the dead to life. That is what we mean by man’s 
ability to hear the Word of the Lord. Those who are awakened 
to spiritual life have the evidence in themselves, and they are 
witnesses to the world. Thus the Apostles bore witness of 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead, especially after the 
day of Pentecost when the truth had taken full internal pos- 
session of their spirits. 

This conscious assurance of the truth and reality of revela- 
tion is not based on any conclusion of the natural reason, any 
more than belief in the real existence of the natural world 
comes in that way. Indeed it is not the province of the under- 
standing to substantiate primary truths of any kind, but to 
classify and use them. Hence the logical understanding makes 
but sorry work of it when it undertakes to prove the reality of 
the mere natural world. It is just as likely as not to run into 
subjective idealism with Fichte, until the philosophy of Com- 
mon Sense, it may be, comes to call him back from the dreams 
of his logical understanding. Which means simply that man is 
to trust the legitimate use of his senses, and not turn to a syl- 
logistic argument to prove that he really sees. The same holds 
true of man’s spiritual apprehension with even greater force, 
* because there is here a higher light than the light of reason. 

But, it may be said, even allowing that there is this assu- 
rance in those whe believe, how is this to become a power to 
convince unbelievers ? , 

We think the strongest power of Christianity lies in the wit- 
ness and testimony of believers, as addressed to the consciences 
of men, or to their spiritual susceptibilities. This is not exactly 
the same thing as what is sometimes called the internal evi- 
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dences, or the moral argument. That may mean an appeal to 
the morality taught in the Bible, but an appeal again to the 
intellectual reason, which then is to be the umpire according to 
some empirical theory or principle. We mean such witness and 
testimony as was borne by the disciples after the day of Pente- 
cost, and such as the Church bore in the presence of the unbe- 
lief of Greece and Rome. That which exerts the strongest 
power of- conviction in a man’s faith will be urged and insisted 
on to convince others. That must be the right presentation of 
revelation itself as it is to the believer, in its glorious internal 
living power, and the testimony that it is really seen and expe- 
rienced to the peace and comfort of the soul, and the sure hope 
of eternal life. 

Thus St. Peter confronted the Jews with the internal sense of 
their own scriptures, the mystery which they contained, but 
which had been hidden from their eyes through their unbelief, 
and then pointed to its fulfillment in Jesus of Nazareth whom 
they had wickedly nailed to the cross, but whom God had 
raised up from the dead, and then boldly, yet affectionately ex- 
horted them to repent and be converted, in order that the times 
of refreshing from the face of the Lord might come. Thus also 
St. Paul confronted the learned and cultured Athenians in the 
world’s literary metropolis with the proclamation of that God 
whom they ignorantly worshiped and the testimony which He 
gave in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. The pre- 
sentation of the mystery itself is its own strongest appeal to 
the faith of men. And this presentation should be in its own 
truly supernatural character and with its own divine authority. 
Explanation and argument do not come first, but presentation 
and testimony. 

It is a mistake, we think, to suppose that the mysteries of 
revelation must be toned down and explained away in order 
that the natural mind may take them in first in a rational way. 
That weakens their force before unbelievers. It is true, we are 
commanded not to cast pearls before swine, and our Saviour 
clothed much of His teaching in parables, that seeing the unbe- 
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lieving might not see nor understand, but when the mystery 
became fulfilled in the lifting up of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
Spirit of Truth was come, men were to be confronted with the 
whole truth and glory of the Gospel. ‘* The times of this igno- 
rance God winked at; but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent: because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the worldi'in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

The religious nature of man is not shut up against mysteries; 
rather it is open to apprehend them as the necessary character 
of a revelation from the higher spiritual world. All religions 
present mysteries as elements of belief. The mystery of the 
true revelation must outshine these in glory as the light of 
the sun exceeds the light of a candle. The true light shines by 
its own inherent power. The voice of the Lord carries in it its 
own peculiar power to awaken men to spiritual life. The Spirit 
of Truth is come as the deepest form of the presence of divine 
truth for the spiritual apprehension of men. Therefore the 
word that goes forth out of the mouth of the Lord shall not re- 
turn unto Him void, but accomplish that whereunto it is sent. 

The spiritual mystery of the Word here stands first, as the 
actual revelation of the spiritual world, a world or order of ex- 
istence which man’s religious nature predisposes him to appre- 
hend. It calls for faith in what is above the natural and tem- 
poral, and man’s deepest spiritual aptitudes reach out after the 
eternal as that in which the changing, passing panorama of his 
earthly life must find its true end. What we may designate as 
Godliness, starting in reverence for the holiness of God, in- 
volying faith in the transcendence of God and the eternal world, 
is the primary element of all religion. But this includes the 
ethical also. Christianity appeals to the consciences of men in 
the way of righteousness. When the Spirit of Truth is come, 
He will convince the world of righteousness. This appeal is 
addressed not primarily to the intellect. There is in all men, 
as has been already said, a moral sense which is active in itself 
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according to its own power of apprehension. Christianity ad- 
dresses this ethical nature of man as the highest perfection of 
morality. 

Starting in what we may call the spiritual conception of God 
as this stands at the opening of the Decalogue, it unfolds the 
idea of righteousness in the spirit of love, which infinitely trans- 
cends the highest human ideal of human morality. In the life 
of the Lord it stands forth under the conditions of our human 
life as the perfection of righteousness, ‘ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?” is the bold challenge which He makes as a 
testimony of His sinless life. The power of Christianity over 
the world in this respect has been felt. It has received the ac- 
knowledgment of men. Individual rights are more sacred in 
the judgment of men since it has taught man’s personal destiny. 
Its ideal of marriage and the constitution of the family has 
wrought as a moulding power among the nations. So also its 
teaching in regard to the State, the sacredness of the magis- 
trate’s power and office; its doctrine of the universal brother- 
hood of man; its principles of truth, honesty, of kindness and 
sympathy; its spirit of forgiveness; in short, throughout the 
whole order of our ethical life it has been as a higher light and a 
moulding power, guiding the moral judgment and quickening the 
conscience. All this may indeed be turned into a rational argu- 
ment in its behalf for the intellect, and this use of it is legiti- 
mate. The study of the world’s religions will more and more 
reveal the moral superiority of Christianity. But the greatest 
power here lies in the direct appeal to the moral nature. The 
world feels the force of this and bows to it. 

But in order that this direct witness and testimony may exert 
its full power, it is necessary that the Church should realize it 
in its own experience. The power of Christianity against unbe- 
lief is conditioned and measured by the faith of the Church itself. 
If, therefore, we inquire for the secret of the power of skepti- 
cism and unbelief in this age, we must find it in believers them- 
selves. 

We have said that the spirit of rationalism has taken posses- 
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sion of the mind of the Church beyond what is realized. Many 
things have conspired to bring this about. Never before has 
the world made such progress in the development of thought 
and the reign of science. It has seemed as though the very 
heavens were being scaled by the power of mind. Men con- 
template its triumphs with wonder and admiration. With this 
development of thought in modern philosophy and in science 
came the terrible struggle with rationalism. It is sometimes 
thought that the battle is substantially over because, the grosser 
forms of rationalism have been vanquished. But the spirit in 
more refined, cultured and deceptive forms has, to a large extent, 
fastened itself upon the Church. The apparent victory is partly 
the result of a compromise in which the old faith has become 
modified and rationalized to suit the times. The mysteries of 
the Bible are so explained as to meet unbelief half-way. There 
is a sort of quiet, secret feeling that what may be allowed to 
pass as mysteries for the unlettered multitude may receive a 
rational explanation by the educated, and thus some of the 
stumbling-blocks removed for the advance of reason. Thus 
unconsciously much of the precious birthright of faith is bar- 
tered away for a mess of pottage. 

What is most needed in the contest with unbelief is a revival 
of faith on the part of the Church itself. This is very generally 
felt, and we hear it repeated on every side. But everything 
depends on what is meant by such a revival. We think it must 
involve a new and higher apprehension of the mystery of divine 
revelation and of the realities of the spiritual world. It will 
not come by mere enthusiasm, by a system of “‘ exercises” to 
stir up feeling, any more than by a mere multiplication of out- 
ward acts and observances. There has been a tendency to find 
the necessary help in such appliances, which after all often 
amount to nothing more than a stirring up of human elements. 
On the one side there is a multiplying of religious services, 
“exercises” as they are properly called, summoning the people 
to daily and nightly meeting for weeks and months in special 
appointments, and on the other hand a sort of overstrained 
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activity in the practical sphere in circulating books, tracts, 
papers, and forming societies for Christian work. And yet with 
all it is felt and acknowledged that the results do not seem to 
be adequate, not commensurate with the amount of strength 
expended. 

May it not be that with all the busy, restless activity every- 
where manifested, there is too little looking to God and the 
powers of the world to come, and too much dependence on mere 
natural power? We know this sounds like an old panacea, 
which it is easier to prescribe in this general way than it is to 
point out more definitely what it means. Yet it is none the 
jess true on that account. We mean by it that a deeper sense 
and stronger faith in the supernatural power of Christianity 
must take possession of the Church in order that this power 
may tell against unbelief. The contest and struggle between 
these two is a living movement. Unbelief is fed and strength- 
ened by new developments from the superhuman world of evil. 
To meet these the truth of divine revelation has also reserved 
forces, latent powers, so to speak, which can come into man’s 
service and help only through faith. 

This brings into view a work to be done in the Church itself 
as a preparation for a stronger attack on unbelief and infidelity 
without. The Church is weak before her enemies because her 
own faith is not strong. A few facts will explain what we 
mean. Take the helpless antagonisms of doctrine in the Church 
asone, Explain it and apologize for it as we may, when Church 
is fighting Church with bitterness and animosity, there is no 
possibility of concentrating the power of Christianity against 
the opposition without. There may indeed be diversity in the 
apprehension of one and the same truth. So denominations 
may differ, and through such differences the many-sidedness and 
endless varieties of truth may be evolved. But what is needed 
then is a deeper unity in that which constitutes the oneness of 
truth. What shall give to the divisions in the Church the 
ability to harmonize in what are called the essentials of the 
Christian faith, even while they maintain their denominational 
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differences? To us it seems clear that these differences can 
never come to agreement in theological statements or formulas, 
But may there not be such an apprehension of divine revela- 
tion as shall hold the churches in true harmony, while under 
this they may move onward in working out more and more a 
solution of the differences that now separate them? We do not 
pretend to say what that is to be, but we feel sure that it must 
come in some way before the faith of the Church can exert its 
true power in a triumph over the rationalism of this modern 
age. When the faith of the Church becomes sound and healthy 
here, the adversary will be shorn of his power. 

Another fact that we may refer to is, the inability of the 
Church to Christianize the outlying heathen world. Explain this 
fact, and apologize for it, as we may also, the real secret of the 
difficulty, in our judgment, is to be found in the lack of faith 
in the Church itself. And the weakness shows itself in the 
same way as it does in the contest with unbelief at home just 
referred to. Missionary work fails to accomplish adequate re- 
sults for the reason, in part at least, that the Church is in such 
a divided condition. It is the testimony of missionaries them- 
selves that they cannot maintain denominational Christianity 
among the heathen with any good prospect of success in their 
_ work. They feel the necessity of presenting the divine reve- 
lation to the heathen world in a way that will transcend the 
denominational peculiarities, differences and antagonisms at 
home. But it is not easy to do this. The heathen come to 
know of these divisions and antagonisms, and it forms a hin- 
drance to their acceptance of the Christian faith. Here again 
the real difficulty lies within and not without. There may be 
reasons for the slow progress of converting the heathen world 
outside of this. God holds the times and seasons in His own 
hand. The full time for the calling in of the peoples of the 
Oriental world may not yet have come. But it will be ac- 
knowledged, we think, that at least one reason is to be found 
in the lack of faith on the part of the Church itself. Let this 
grow deep and strong, let it lay hold of the supernatural 
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agencies and powers of the heavenly world, and the last strong- 
holds of heathenism will totter and fall. 

The practical issue to which our discussion tends is this, that 
the future conquest of Christianity over the world must be 
looked for in a deeper apprehension of its supernatural power 
by the Church itself. There is a notion very prevalent that 
this conquest is to be reached in the way of rationalizing Chris- 
tianity. The chief obstacle in the way of its progress, many 
will have it, lies in the inability of men to see and understand 
its reasonableness. If once the Bible can be so understood and 
explained as to make it accord with the results of science, one 
of the chief difficulties will be removed. Hence the disposition 
to hail every interpretation of passages of Scripture which re- 
moves mysteries. The account of creation, of man’s origin and 
his fall, in Genesis is explained so as to accord with Geology 
and moral principles which the reason can understand. 

Now what we wish to emphasize is, that while Christianity does 
and will authenticate itself more and more to enlightened reason» 
yet it will continue more and more to reveal supernatural mys- 
teries that are above reason, and which must authenticate 
themselves primarily to faith. It has not, by any means, ex- 
hausted its supernatural resources and power. Its mission in 
the future will not consist in the mere process of rationalizing 
what is already at hand, so that the activity of faith will gra- 
dually be merged into knowledge. In its whole constitution it 
is not of this world, but belongs to a higher order of life. It 
works by its own mysterious laws. Just as the miracle an- 
nounces the presence of a power which is above the laws of 
nature, so its revelations will ever challenge faith to receive 
them. The person of our Lord is the perpetual source of its 
power and grace through the Spirit, and from Him must come 
forth the real power of the gospel. 

Take, for instance, the Bible. Its power is not measured by 
the degree in which it is rationalized for the common under- 
standing, but rather by the coming forth for spiritual appre- 
hension of new mysteries which set at nought all human wis- 
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dom and knowledge. As in the days of our Saviour a spiritual 
meaning of the Old Testament Scriptures was made known to 
believers, which lifted them at once above the common sense, 
rationalizing, interpretation of the Jews, so there is room for 
equally great and startling revelations of the meaning of the 
divine Word now. The real power of the Bible, in our view, 
lies directly in the opposite direction from that in which it is 
very commonly expected. Compared with what is yet to come 
forth from it in the way of supernatural mystery, that baffles 
all natural intelligence, our present prevailing interpretation 
may be found quite as rationalistic as was that of the Jews in 
the time of Christ. 

For, it must ever be borne in mind that the redemption of the 
world at every stage of its progress, must come, not from the 
resources in our mundane life, no matter how highly cultivated 
and advanced on its own plane, but from the supernatural, 
spiritual world. The mysteries of that world are fully as much 
above reason in a time of great enlightenment as in an age of 
ignorance. ‘I thank thee, oh, holy Father, that thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes,” words as true in the boasted light of this nine- 
teenth century as they were when first uttered! Our inter- 
national-lessons machinery, and Bible-class instruction, and 
earned committee translation, are not the levers that will lift 
the Church and the world into the heights of spiritual know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, but rather a new inspiration of faith 
through the Holy Spirit. Indeed the Bible-study machinery 
of this age is becoming so complicated that one needs to fear 
lest the pure and simple Bible itself may be buried from sight. 

As in the divine Word, so ia the sphere of life experience, 
the Church should feel that there are revelations through the 
Word and Spirit which will make the power of Christianity felt 
beyond what has yet been realized. There is room here, of 
course, for fanaticism and deception. We have it in the doc- 
trine of perfect sanctification, and the development of the 
spiritualists, etc. But this does not weaken at all the fact that 
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the powers of the spiritual world are at hand for the faith of 
the Church to overcome the unbelief of the world. Now the 
true strength of Christianity lies in the witness and testimony 
that believers may be able to bear to the world. Not the in- 
tellectual proof and demonstration of the truth of the religion 
of Christ, but the witness and power of its presence, that is 
what must confound and defeat opposition. As the apostles 
said to the Jews when ordered to refrain from publishing the 
facts of revelation, “‘ We cannot but speak what we have seen 
and do know,” so the Church must testify of what is revealed, 
whether men will hear or forbear. 

Before such testimony as God will give grace to His people 
to proclaim it, the unbelief of science will fall back in defeat, 
more than through learned treatises which aim to reconcile 
religion and revelation on the basis of an Ultimate Philosophy. 
And when the Church, realizing the helplessness of mere 
humanitarian and civilizing processes to overcome the giant 
heathenism of the Orient, shall be able to confront it with the 
power of the only true and living God through missionaries 
who have become inspired for the work, the worship of Brahma 
and Buddha will totter and fall, as did the worship of the 
heathenism of Greece and Rome, and of the wild hordes from 
the north of Europe. Faith here is a greater power than all 
merely human learning and civilization, and it will assert itself 
to the discomfiture of all the enemies of our Lord and His 


Christ. 








Life beyond the Grave. 


Art. IL—LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


BY REV. CALVIN 8. GERHARD, A. M., SUNBURY, PA. 


THE science of Biology is beginning to attract much attention. 
The acutest philosophers, in Germany and England, as well as 
in America, freely recognize its claims. These men all admit 
the importance of physiology to a right understanding of human 
life. But they draw different conclusions from their investiga- 
tions. Representing various shades of thought they may still be 
divided into two classes, viz., Materialists and Transcendentalists ; 
those who assert that there is but one principle in the universe, 
matter; and those who maintain that there are two, matter, and 
mind or spirit. The former, who are either atheists or agnos- 
tics, assume that all living objects, including man, have been 
evolved from the not-living, and that man, therefore, cannot be 
immortal, but loses his personal existence by death and fails 
back into inorganic matter. The latter are theists, and hold 
that all life is, in some sense, an emanation from God, who is 
immanent in nature, at the same time that He transcends all 
nature, 

But materialists are obliged to acknowledge that their theory 
has not yet been proved; that the chasm between organic and 
inorganic matter has not been bridged; that there are no evi- 
dences of spontaneous generation. Prof. Huxley himself has 
given up his famous theory of Bathybius. Upon examination, 
Bathybius, instead of being “a vast sheet of living matter 
enveloping the whole earth beneath the seas,” and the progeni- 
tor of all terrestrial life, as the Professor claimed, has been 
found to be of limited extent and devoid of all life. The very 
latest researches of science have produced no proofs of spouta- 
neous generation. They only emphasize the fact that it is 
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against all the analogy of nature to suppose that such genera- 
tion has ever occurred, 

There are those, however, who, without endeavoring to decide 
the question as to the origin of life, give themselves wholly to 
the study of the various phenomena of life, laying particular 
stress upon the facts which the microscope and the scalpel re- 
veal. These men cannot conceive of life beyond the grave, 
because of the peculiar relation which the mind sustains to 
the body. Mr. Frederick Harrison has lately written two pa- 
pers * on “ The Soul and the Future Life,” which have attracted 
much attention and have been extensively reviewed, in which he 
takes the position that the soul cannot be regarded as an im- 
material entity, but must be looked upon as the consensus of all 
man’s faculties. 

His theory, if we understand him, is this: Man is a living 
organism. This organism is a unity, combining in itself mind 
and bodily organization. The mind is not the body, but an es- 
sential property of the organism. Now this organism, man, 
manifests a three-fold activity, producing what are called 
physical, mental and moral phenomena. These, when properly 
distinguished, make room for three distinct sciences, physiology, 
psychology and ethics. But philosophy as a whole has demon- 
strated that a functional relation exists between every fact of 
thinking, willing and feeling on the one hand, and some mole- 
cular change in the body on the other. Consciousness, thought, 
will, affection, are all dependent upon molecular activity in the 
brain and nervous system. The relation between these mental 
and physical facts has been discovered to be, not one of assimi- 
lation indeed, but of perfect correspondence, so that mental and 
moral activity are inconceivable where there is no basis of mo- 
lecular activity. Mr. Harrison thinks that “ to talk of sensation, 
thought and energy continuing in the absence of any molecules 
whatever, is precisely such a contradiction in terms as to sup- 


* Reprinted from the “ Nineteenth Century,” in the “ Popular Science Month- 
ty)’ Supplement, 1877. Nos, 3 and 4. 
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pose that civilization will continue in the absence of any men 
whatever.” 

This he regards as conclusive evidence that nothing survives 
in man after death, but that the whole man ceases to exist. His 
future life is simply the influence which he leaves behind hin— 
*« the subjective effect of his past objective life on the lives of his 
fellow-men.”” We shrink with horror from such a doctrine, and 
yet this is the only kind of immortality that the best phase of 
materialistic biology brings to light. 

The Transcendental school of philosophers, starting with a 
different premise, reach an altogether different conclusion. 
Their philosophy being theistic, man’s immortality is to them 
neither unthinkable nor incredible. If there is an infinite and 
eternal God, eternal life is not necessarily impossible to man. 
Of course the scientific facts to which we have already referred 
confront these men also. They too, must acknowledge the in- 
timate and peculiar relation which the mind sustains to the body. 
Scientific data are indeed pointing irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the mind is not evolved from the body; that it is not a 
product of matter, but is simply united with matter; that it is 
not what sound is to a musical instrument, but rather what the 
performer is to the instrument, but who is, nevertheless, so bound 
up with the instrument that its destruction seems to involve his 
destruction also. For how a living human mind can possess 
conscious existence, without any basis of molecular activity is 
inconceivable with our present knowledge of the nature of hu- 
man life. This fact is incontrovertible, and must be acknow- 
ledged by all, unless it can be shown that there is in man an 
interior body, more real and permanent than that which is open 
to the senses. 

Moreover, according to Joseph Cook, Ulrici, as well as other 
German philosophers, on the strength of the well-known axiom 
that every change must have an adequate cause, to account for 
facts which cannot be otherwise explained—the unity of con- 
sciousness, and the persistence of the sense of personal identity 
in spite of the continual flux of the particles constituting the 
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human body—assume the existence in man of an unatomic cor- 
poreity within the tangible body that becomes a corpse at death. 
‘‘We know,” says Mr. Cook, “that there are in us certain 
mental attributes, and that every attribute must have a sub- 
stratum; and in the substratum in which anything permanent, 
like the sense of identity, inheres, there must be no flux, but 
permanence. Therefore, foilowing the clue that every change 
must have an adequate cause, Ulrici holds that there must be 
an enswathement of the soul which is non-atomic and not in- 
flux.””* 

This enswathement of thesoul, if non-atomic, is non-material, 
not composed of matter. It must, therefore, be an immaterial 
somewhat, for which science has no name, and whose nature it 
does not understand. 

It is admitted that this argument does not prove man’s im- 
mortality. All that is claimed for it is, that, 7f man is immortal, 
it is not necessary to conceive of the soul as wholly disembodied 
at death, but that we are justified in holding that the soul car- 
ries with itself beyond death an invisible corporeity, of which 
we have no direct knowledge in this life—a corporeity through 
which its identity will be preserved, and which will constitute for 
it a medium of expression. 

Mr. Cook represents Ulrici as having made clear the fact 
that all the latest results of scientific research go to show that 
immortality is probable. This is all that science can ever do. 
We greatly admire Mr. Cook’s enthusiasm, and regard many of 
his answers to materialism as conclusive, but when he lays his 
hand upon a plate of colored diagrams of organic tissues, filled 
with living bioplasts, and calls that “a page of the Holy Word,” 
we beg leave to differ with him. “ From nature up to nature’s 
God,” is an essentially false proposition. The eye cannot see, 
be the microscope never so powerful, and the ear cannot hear, 
be it never so sensitive and acute, neither can the heart of man 
conceive, be its scientific theories never so finely spun, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love Him: but 

* Boston Monday Lectures: Biology, page 316. 
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God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 9-10). 
What a wealth of meaning there is in those last words! What 
a world of truth they open up, before which biology is dumb! 
‘* Canst thou by searching find out God?” “ The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” “Except ye become as little children 
ye shall not enter into” the mysteries of “the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The Church of Christ cannot ignore scientific truth. The 
interpretations of God’s Word have been modified and will be 
still more modified by astronomical, geological and biological 
discoveries. The Copernican theory of the solar system, now 
universally acknowledged to be true, has made it necessary for 
the Church to put a new interpretation on certain expressions 
in the Bible. So also science greatly assists us in understand- 
ing what is meant by the creative days, spoken of in the Book 
of Genesis. And, moreover, theologians are beginning to see 
that, whilst the materialistic theory of evolution is false, it nev- 
ertheless contains a profound truth, which will the better enable 
us to understand the glory and wisdom of our God. 

But when science attempts to supersede and set aside the 
Word of God it oversteps its boundary lines. Its mission is to 
interpret the facts of nature. It cannot account for the origin 
of things, neither can it discover to us the higher truths of the 
spiritual world. These are known only by faith. Jesus Christ 
did not pretend to demonstrate scientifically the truths which 
He set forth. He did not appeal to the senses, nor to the 
natural understanding of his hearers, but to their spiritual 
instincts. As science presupposes and rests upon self-evident 
truths, so man’s apprehension of spiritual truth presupposcs 
his susceptibility for the supernatural. Revelation is super- 
rational, but not contra-rational. It meets the natural yearn- 
ings and intuitions of men, and by its Divine light produces 
spiritual vision. Realities, which we cannot lay hold of by 
means of the senses, or the natural understanding, we never- 
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theless know by faith. There is a certitude of faith which is as 
real in reference to spiritual truths, as the certitude of scientific 
knowledge in reference to natural truths. Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the Word of God, 
and through faith we know that man lives after death. 

The deepest evidence of the being of God is not furnished by 
the so-called proofs of His existence, but consists in His own 
self-authentication to the human spirit. We are conscious of 
ourselves, and thus axiomatically assume our existence. So also 
we have an intuitive sense of God, and therefore, for the same 
cause, regard His being as a necessary postulate of reason. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the Bible does not set to work to prove 
the being of God, but assumes it throughout. For the same 
reason the Scriptures do not labor to prove man’s immortality, 
but at once assume it, because man has imbedded, in the depths 
of his soul, an intuitive sense of immortality, that only needs to 
be unfolded by the light of revelation to become clear and sub- 
stantial knowledge. Jesus Christ has brought life and immor- 
tality to light. He has revealed its nature and character. In 
Him the future world is no longer dark and unknown, but lu- 
minous with light. Nevertheless because it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; because life beyond the grave lies wholly 
outside of our experience on earth, and moves forward in a new 
order of existence, we cannot now see face to face, but only 
through a glass darkly. 

That all men live after death is clearly revealed, but the 
manner of their existence, before the second coming of Christ, 
is not so plain. It is customary with many persons to take it 
for granted that the Scriptures teach that all that is in any 
sense corporeal in man is comprehended in what constitutes the 
corpse after death, and that when any one dies the soul is 
wholly unclothed, and remains so until the general resurrection 
at the last day. Such a state of existence, however, is utterly 
inconceivable, and therefore our notions in regard to it are ex- 
ceedingly vague. According to thistheory the departed are at 
best only flitting shades that in some manner exist, but can 
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scarcely be said to live. Another view, still more common, 
especially among those not accustomed to much thought, is to 
conceive of the dead, as though they had not really died, but 
only passed away from earth into another material world lying 
somewhere beyond the stars. Neither of these conceptions is 
derived from the Word of God. Both are false. The latter 
does not attempt to unravel the Gordian knot, but boldly cuts 
it; whilst the former confounds corporeity with materiality. 

What science assumes, as we have already seen, to account 
for facts which cannot be otherwise explained, the Word of God 
declares as a fact, viz.: that there is an inward as well as an 
outward man. The apostle Paul says: “ But though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. For we know 
that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have in the heavens’’—the sphere of spiritual existence—‘‘a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal,” (2 Cor. 
iv: 16-18 andv: 1). “The use of atwo¢g in this passage, 
forbids us to understand by the ocxa a temporary lodgment of 
the soul, to be succeeded by the glorified body at the resurrec- 
tion. It must mean a permanent spiritual corporeity ’—the 
breath of lives, which God breathed into man at his creation, 
circumscribed-— the finite limitations that enable created mind 
to pass from a latent essence into living activity. 

We are thus warranted by the Word of God to hold that 
human life beyond the grave is in somé sense embodied, just as 
really before the resurrection as afterwards. The soul is indeed 
unclothed, but not entirely naked. It is conscious of personal- 
ity and identity. It does not simply exist, but lives. If all 
that is corporeal in man were wholly severed from him at death, 
there could be no resurrection of the body, no recalling of it into 
activity, but its renewed activity would require a creation de 
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novo. With the Church of all ages, “ I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body,” but I do not believe in the resurrection of 
the corpse. This is separated from the personal life of man at 
death, and dissolved into its original elements. The Scriptures 
teach the resurrection of man from the dead—his resurrection in 
spirit, soul and body. In his three-fold nature he dies, and in 
his three-fold nature he rises from the dead. Between death 
and the resurrection he lives in an intermediate state of inward- 
nesss and spiritualness, in which his activity is neither condi- 
tioned by sense, nor by the perfect spiritual body with which he 
shall be clothed at the last day. 

Thus far we have considered only the continued existence of 
man after natural death, and the manner of his existence. We 
come now to the second part of our subject—the moral condition 
of the dead, and the sphere of their activity. 

It is generally taken for granted that we must either adopt 
the view that man passes at death into one of two places, heaven 
or hell, and that the destiny of all men is thereby definitely set- 
tled forever, or else hold to a middle-place of probation. Of 
this conception of life beyond the grave it may be said, in the 
first place, that it lays too much stress on the idea of locality, 
and confounds heaven with earth. All men enter at death into 
a new sphere of existence. They do not simply go to another 
place, but pass into a state of being in which time and space, 
under their earthly form, can no longer impress them. This 
sphere of existence is, in the Old Testament Scriptures, called 
Sheol, and in the New Testament Hades, in contradistinction 
from this world, as also from that which is to come at the re- 
surrection. As the soul lives on in an intermediate state of 
being between death and the resurrection, so does it also live in 
an intermediate world, suited to its capacities. As it cannot 
be said to be in this world, so also it cannot be said to be in 
heaven or in hell, taken in their absolute sense. It is in that 
sphere of being into which Jesus Christ went when He descended 
into Hades. We cannot say of this sphere that it is here, or 
there, or all around us, because we cannot predicate locality of 
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it in the sense in which we conceive of locality in this life. 
“No barrier of sense,” says Martensen, “separates the de- 
parted from us, for the sphere in which they find themselves 
differs, toto genere, from this material sphere of time and space. 

Instead of the modern notion that the soul wings its way 
to the stars, which is sometimes understood literally, as if the 
soul were borne to another actual world, the idea is far more 
correct, that it draws itself back into the innermost and mysti- 
cal chambers of existence which underlie the outward. The 
realm of the dead must be described, in relation to this world 
of sense, as an inward realm, or, according to the comparison 
given us, as a realm beneath or under, for this is the cosmical 
description which Revelation gives us of Hades. For Christ, 
we are told, descended into Hades (descendit ad inferos); the 
Hebrew descended into Sheol, and even the heathen goes down 
into Oreus. But this descent must not be viewed according to 
any theory of sensible locality, we must fix our minds here upon 
the category of depth. The realm of the dead in relation to 
this world of sense, must be called the deeper region. All here 
moves, not in space or time, but in essence, in inwardness, in 
subjectiveness...... 

While we thus exclude the sensible categories of place when 
dealing with this question as to where the soul is after death, 
we cannot, in any sense, exclude all idea of space. The soul must 
be conceived of in a cosmical sphere, where it not only stands 
in a separated relation to itself and to God, but in a relation 
to the whole kingdom of which it is a part, and thus the concep- 
tion of an encircling world is suggested; and thus we cannot 
help conceiving of a certain outwardness within the kingdom of 
inwardness, The soul cannot be conceived of within the realm 
of spirits as wholly natureless. For we must necessarily suppose 
that some hidden development of nature precedes and prepares 
the way for the future corporeity or the resurrection of the 
flesh.” * 

Secondly, it must be said that whilst the common view in 

* Christian Dogmatics, Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, pp. 459, 460. 
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regard to life beyond the grave lays too much stress on the idea 
of locality, on the other hand, it does not attach sufficient im- 
portance to character. A man’s moral state in this life is con- 
ditioned by his character, not by his place of residence. The 
same thing precisely must be true of the future world. As a 
man lives so he dies. Death does not violently transform him, 
but is only the medium of entrance into a new sphere of exist- 
ence, where his life is continued, with totally new surroundings, 
but nevertheless remains the same personal life. In whatever 
disposition or state of soul a man dies, in that will he be found 
in the eternal world. Death refines nothing, purifies nothing, 
kills no sin, does not promote holiness. His ultimate destiny is 
irrevocably sealed only when he attains to final permanence of 
character. Eternal punishment is the result of eternal sin, and 
eternal blessedness the consequence of permanently established 
righteousness. Probation, from the very nature of things, 
cannot be limited to a certain period of duration, but must con- 
tinue until the soul passes into an absolutely permanent state. 
The final judgment is the summing up of all that has gone 
before, the conclusion of human history, and thus of all proba- 
tionary life, because this life has run to seed. y. 

Dr. Ebrard, an acknowledged authority in the Reformed 
Church, says: ‘‘ We must keep in view the doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture on the state after death, which, in the Evangelical 
system, has not been fully developed. The Scripture does not 
teach, that in the case of all men the last and final decision takes 
place immediately after death, but very plainly teaches the con- 
trary.” On the next page he continues: “ It is time, indeed, 
that this biblical doctrine of the state after death were again 
preached to congregations ; for the common, hard and truly un- 
scriptural doctrine, which knows nothing further after death than 
happiness or condemnation is, in its practical effects, equally 
mischievous with the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, in 
which a trace of the doctrine of Sheol, but only a caricatured 
trace of it is contained.” * 

* Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, Clark’s Foreign and Theologi- 
cal Library, pp. 555, 556. 
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The sainted Dr. Harbaugh, on the other hand, says: “ Just 
extend, according to some, a certain kind of probation or prepa- 
ration for Heaven beyond the hour of death, and you open a 
flood-gate through which the church and the world will soon be 
completely deluged with error.”* At another place our dear de- 
parted brother, whom the Reformed Church loves with untiring 
affection though he is absent from the body, and who now no 
doubt understands the mysteries into which we are striving to 
look with reverent fear and awe, quotes the following passages of 
Scripture, the strongest he can find, as forbidding belief in any 
kind of probation beyond the grave. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest ” (Ecc. ix: 10). “The dead praise not the Lord, neither 
any that go down into silence’ (Ps.cxv:17). “ For the grave 
cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee: they that go 
down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth, The living, the 
living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day.” (Is. xxxviii: 18, 
19). ‘*Behold now is the ‘accepted time ; behold now is the day of 
salvation.” (2 Cor. vi: 2). ‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice 
harden not your hearts.” (Heb. iv: 7). ¢{ But do these passages 
of Scripture prove the position taken by our author? We 
think not. The one from Isaiah is the strongest; but if this 
proves that probation always ends at death, it also proves that 
power to praise God ceases at the same time, which involves 
either the sleep or annihilation of the soul—doctrines that 
certainly are not taught by the Word of God. 

The Scriptures, instead of teaching that the final destiny of 
every human being is irrevocably sealed by death, rather ad- 
monish us to repent, not because we are in danger of being 
overtaken by death, and thus of missing the opportunity, but 
lest our hearts become hardened, and we lose all capacity for 
repentance and faith. “Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone.” (Hos. iv: 17). ‘* To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden 


* Heaven; or the Sainted Dead, p. 131. 
¢ Ibid., p. 116, 
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not your hearts.” (Heb. iv: 7). ‘Verily, I say unto you, all 
sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies 
wherewith soever ye shall blaspheme: but he that shall blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in 
danger of eternal sin.” (St. Mark iii: 28, 29). ‘ If we sin wil- 
fally after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall de- 
vour the adversaries.” (Heb. x: 26,27). ‘There is a sin 
unto death.” (1 John v: 16). 

‘“* This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.” (John iii: 19). To those who sin against light the 
condemnation is a present reality, which condemnation may 
increase until the soul passes the boundary line, beyond which 
there is no return, That this state may be reached on earth 
the passages of Scripture, already quoted, plainly teach ; but 
the Bible no where tells us that all persons who are not saved 
by Christ on earth, immediately at death pass into this condition. 
Undoubtedly salvation beyond this life is impossible to many 
souls not, however, because the word of the Lord, “As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live,” is no 
longer true, but because the offered salvation has been rejected, 
until impenitence has hardened into obduracy, and the sin-cursed 
soul predominantly loves what God hates, and deliberately 
chooses evil, at the same time that it suffers the penalty of sin. 
and is filled with the stings and terrors of a violated conscience. 
The worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched, because sin 
has enthroned itself permancntly in the lost soul. The wicked 
go away into everlasting punishment at the final judgment, 
because they have sunk irrevocably under the power of sin. 
Just as there is such a thing as eternal condemnation, so is there 
also such a thing as eternal sin; and the former rests on the 
latter. When our Saviour warned the Jews not to blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, because this kind of blasphemy could 
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not be forgiven, neither in this world, nor in that which is to 
come, He told them that those who were guilty of this sin were 
in danger, not of eternal damnation, as the English version gives 
it, but of eternal sin.* ‘His own iniquities shall take the 
wicked himself, and he shall be holden with the cords of his sins. 
He shall die without instruction; and in the greatness of his 
folly he shall go astray.” (Prov. v: 22, 23). 

No man attains to eternal life in the sense of the Gospel, 
without faith in Christ, and participation of His life. ‘There 
is none other Name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” (Acts iv: 12). ‘I am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” (John xi: 25, 26). “If, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son; much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” (Rom. v: 10). So 
also no man dies eternally without unbelief in reference to 
Christ, and the rejection of His life. ‘He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” (Mark xvi: 16). What is declared in these 
passages of Scripture must be true of all persons. In no case 
can eternal life or death be consummated apart from Jesus 
Christ. Doubtless every soul, at some period of its existence, 
either in this life or the next, will be challenged to accept or re- 
ject the offered grace of Him who is the righteous Judge of all. 
Therefore, just as our Lord brought the Gospel into this world, 
so did He also carry it into the world of departed spirits when 
He died, (1 Peter iii: 19 and iv: 6). We may not be able to 
assert it dogmatically, since the Word of God does perhaps not 
explicitly warrant us to do so, but our firm conviction, based 
on (1 Peter iii: 19 and iv: 6), and sustained, we believe, by the 
fundamental principles of revelation and redemption, is that 
natural death does not extinguish the possibility of salvation ; 


* See Lange on St, Mark iii: 29 where he says: “ The reading duapriyuaroc, 
according to B., L., A., and others, is accepted by Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tis- 
chendorf. The readings xpicewc and xoAdcews seem to have been explanatory 
paraphrases of ¢his strong and pregnant expression.” 
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that to all who die unsaved, without having rejected Christ, or 
neglected their salvation, which, however, numerous persons in 
Christian lands are constantly doing, but which many, especially 
in heathen countries, have not done, the grace of God will be 
offered through Christ in “ the spirit world ;” and that the way 
will be open for the conversion, regeneration and ultimate sal- 
vation of those who have not lost all susceptibility for grace. But 
we also believe that whilst many shall be called, few will be chosen, 
because, just as on earth, so also in Hades, a large proportion 
of those who hear the Gospel may fail to believe and accept it. 

There is a deep-seated popular objection to this doctrine, 
growing out of the false conceptions, which are current in regard 
to the spiritual world, by which it is assumed that at death the 
departed will at once find everything declared in the Bible, as 
it were, outwardly verified, because they will see and know God, 
as we see and know one another on earth, and that the unre- 
generate would then, of course, repent and believe if they had 
the opportunity. We propose to answer this objection in the 
language of F. W. Robertson, who says: “ Never yet hath the 
eye seen the truths of God; but then never shall it see them. 
In Heaven this will be as true as now. Shape and color give 
them not. God will never be visible. Nor will His blessedness. 
He has no form. The pure in heart shall see Him, but never 
with the eye; only in the same way, but in a different degree, 
that they see Him now. In the anticipated vision of the Eter- 
nal, what do you expect to see? Ashape? Hues? You will 
never behold God. Eye hath not seen, and never shall see, in 
finite form, the Infinite One, nor the infinite of feeling or of 
Truth.” * The Word was indeed made flesh—the Eternal Son 
of God became Incarnate, so that now in Him dwells all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. But this fulness can be seen 
only by faith. During His earthly sojourn, flesh and blood 
could not discover our Lord’s true character. Not the natural 
eye, but the eye of faith beheld His glory, and received His 
Divine light into the soul. This same spiritual organ will be 

* Sermons, First Series, p. 27. 
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necessary to behold and accept His grace in the world to come. 
Salvation will not be secured more easily there by those to whom 
it is still possible, than by us on earth, but probably with much 
greater difficulty, since those who enter the realm of death 
without salvation, pass into a region in which the effects of sin 
are more fully disclosed and wrought out than in this life.* 

Whilst there are then undoubtedly persons in Hades whose 
final destiny has not yet been decided, there are others between 
whom the great impassable gulf has already been fixed, (Luke 
xvi: 26). The Scriptures accordingly speak of Abraham's 
bosom (Luke xvi: 23); or Paradise (Luke xxiii: 43); of a place 
of torment (Luke xvi: 23); and of an undetermined state 
(1 Peter iii: 19 andiv: 6). The Jews that refused to hear 
Moses and the Prophets, who testified of Christ, passed at death 
into a place of torment. Though this is not yet, properly 
speaking, “hell,” or eternal damnation, it will issue in ‘‘ hell,” 
when death and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire, which 
is the second death, hell proper (Rev. xx: 14). 


The question has often been raised in the history of the Church, 
whether the torments of hell will be everlasting. Universalists 
tell us that all punishment is remedial, and of limited duration. 


* We do not mean to imply by what we have written, that we regard those, 
who do not possess the light of the Gospel on earth, as therefore not accountable 
to God for their moral condition. Every heathen soul is already in a state of 
probation in this world, and morally responsible for the manner in which the 
light of nature is accepted or rejected. The final judgment will cover the whole 
period of the existence of every human soul. Wilful sin not only makes the 
grace of God of none effect, but also deadens the susceptibility of those to whom 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ has not been extended. ‘“ The wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” 
(Rom. i: 18; see also the whole chapter). 

Neither does the view we have advanced, militate in the least degree against 
the importance and necessity of vigorously prosecuting the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions, For, we believe, that not Hades, but this world into which Christ came 
when He was made flesh, and over which His Church is to gain the victory, is 
the place to convert sinners, and to promote the glory of His kingdom, Here 
man fell, and here his restoration is to be effected. Therefore our Lord said to 
His disciples: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach my Gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” (Mark xvi: 15, 16). 
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In its modern form this theory is a necessary reaction against 
the hard, and, we believe, wholly unscriptural doctrine, that the 
eternal destiny of all men is at once irrevocably determined at 
death, and that the unregenerate will suffer forever in the future 
world, for the sins they have committed on earth. But, as we 
have already seen, eternal punishment presupposes and rests 
upon eternal sin. And besides this, it must be remembered 
that though a man suffer the penalty which the law affixes for 
the commission of a crime, or a series of crimes, he is still as 
guilty as he was before. Punishment is not in itself remedial, 
Whilst it leads the child of grace nearer to Christ, it hardens 
the impenitent. Suffering neither removes guilt, nor cleanses 
from sin. The goodness of God leads men to repentance, and 
His grace alone can purify the heart. 

Canon Farrar has lately preached two remarkable sermons, 
in which he makes a distinction between eternal punishment and 
the eternity of punishment. He solemnly assures us that the 
words “damnation,” “hell,” and “everlasting” ought to be 
erased from our English Bibles. We admit that the learned 
Doctor is right. But what after all do we gain by using words 
that will adhere more strictly to the exact terms of the original? 
Though the words damnation, hell and everlasting be omitted, 
condemnation, gehenna and eternal must take their place. To 
say that “ eternal does not necessarily connote endlessness,”’ is to 
imperil the eternity of blessedness, to the same degree that we 
hold out hope to the “condemned.” In the forty-sixth verse of 
the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the Greek word 
in both clauses is afwwocg. “The revised translation” ought to 
read: “And these shall go away into punishment eternal, and 
the righteous into life eternal.” With great pertinence, Dr. 
Adam Clarke says of this passage: ‘‘ No end to the punishment 
of those whose final impenitence manifests in them an eternal 
will and desire to sin. By dying in a settled opposition to God, 
they cast themselves into a necessity of continuing in an eternal 
aversion from Him. But some are of opinion that this punish- 
ment shall have an end ; this is as likely as that the glory of 
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the righteous shall have an end: for the same word is used to 
express the duration of the punishment, as is used to express the 
duration of the state of glory. I have seen the best things that 
have been written in favour of the final redemption of damned 
spirits; but I never saw an answer to the argument against that 
doctrine, drawn from this verse, but what sound learning and 
criticism should be ashamed to acknowledge.” 

Prof. Boise, of the Theological Seminary of Chicago, says: 
“ afwy and its adjective form atw»o¢ are used one hundred and 
ninety-seven times in the New Testament. It is a remarkable 
fact, which every thoughtful man ought seriously to consider, 
that this phrase, translated forever and ever, is predicated alike 
and without qualification of three ideas. These three ideas 
are: God’s existence, the punishment of the wicked, and the 
happiness of the righteous. If the Greek word means ‘age- 
long’ for one, it means ‘ age-long’ for all.” 

Whilst the Jews who refused to hear Moses and the prophets 
were consigned at death into a place of torment, the righteous 
were received into Abraham’s bosom. Through Christ these last 
have entered into the actual possession of the substance of salva- 
tion. Before He came to them, their salvation was more negative 
than positive. They were comforted, but not yet members of 
His mystical Body. He was their hope, but not yet their life. 
Real objective regeneration, eternal life proceeding from the re- 
surgent Christ, they could receive only after His glorification, 
and thus only with us are they made perfect, according to 
Hebrews xi: 39, 40, where it is said: “‘ These all, having ob- 
tained a good report through faith, received not the promise ; 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they with- 
out us should not be made perfect.” 

With the advent of Christ the difference between believers 
and unbelievers has become more decided. The faithful enjoy 
greater privileges, and the unrighteous sin against greater light. 
Christians are spiritually united to Christ by faith. They are 
members of His Body, of His flesh, and of His bones; and thus 
dwell in Him and Hein them. Whilst infidels, and those who 
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neglect their salvation, fall under heavier condemnation. The 
place of torment must, therefore, be darker and bring deeper 
anguish to the impenitent, than it did before the Word was 
made flesh; whilst Abraham’s bosom, on the other hand, has 
been transformed, if we may use the expression, into Christ’s 
Bosom. For our Lord has taken away the sting of death and 
robbed the grave of its terrors. Those who die in Him enter at 
death into the joys of Paradise. Absent from the body, they 
are present with the Lord, in rest and peace, waiting till both 
they and we shall reach our common consummation of redemp- 
tion and bliss in the glorious resurrection of the last day. 
Though they go down into the realm of death—into the deeper 
region which lies beyond this world of time and sense—their 
departure is nevertheless, under another view, upward. “To 
die is gain” to them. Their life beyond the grave is an advance 
on that of this world. To them the realm of death is luminous 
with the light and presence of Jesus Christ. Through Him 
Heaven reaches down into Hades, and fills the hearts of the 
faithful with its own peace and joy. “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours ; and their works do follow 
them.” (Rev. xiv: 13). 

But as their salvation is not yet objectively complete, so nei- 
ther is it at once subjectively perfect. Death effects no arbi- 
trary or magical change. The spiritual faculties of the departed 
are no doubt quickened and enlarged ; the reality and meaning 
of their existence dawns upon them as never before; they recog- 
nize their relation to God moreclearly, and understand themselves 
more fully; but their personal identity is preserved, and their 
affections remain unaltered. Death does not produce love for 
Christ, and trust in Him. It simply opens the way for their 
fuller exercise and power. “ In the place where the tree falleth, 
there it shall be.” (Ecc. xi: 3). “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” (Gal. vi: 7). 

“No mere negations,” says Mr. Robertson, “ nothing but the 
full liberation of the truth which lies at the root of error, can 
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eradicate error.”” The Roman Catholic dogma of Purgatory is 
an error, but an error that rests on a truth. This truth is not 
the contradictory opposite of the Roman error, neither does it 
lie midway between ultra-Protestantism and Rome, but is found 
in a deeper reality than is recognized by either. The Scrip- 
tures give us no reason to believe that the souls of the faithful 
are detained in a place of purgation after death, where they are 
purified by “fire,” and derive relief from the prayers of their 
friends, and the sacrifice of the mass; neither does the Bible 
encourage us to believe that the righteous dead at once leap into 
absolute perfection. The law of all finite lifeis growth. “First 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
Whilst we utterly repudiate the Romish Doctrine of Purgatory, 
because it is mixed up with so many crude and false positions, 
we are nevertheless obliged to acknowledge, since no soul leaves 
this present sphere of existence fully ripe for Heaven, that the 
jntermediate state must be a realm of progressive development, 
in which the souls of the righteous are completely cleansed from 
sin by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and fully matured 
for the final judgment. 

Here we rest our discussion. It would extend the limits of 
our article altogether too far to consider what is involved for the 
Church, the world and Hades in the second Advent of our Lord, 
through whose coming will be brought to pass the resurrection 
of all from the dead in body, soul and spirit; the destruction 
of the world under its present form, and its glorification in the 
new heavens and the new earth; the last judgment ; the passing 
over of the wicked into the second death, and the entrance of 
the righteous into life eternal now fully actualized; and, finally, 
the terrible revelation of God’s wrath toward the damned, as 
also the full manifestation of His love toward the eternally 
blessed. 





The Supreme Epiphany. 


Art. III.—THE SUPREME EPIPHANY; GOD’S VOICE OUT 
OF THE CLOUD.* 


THE Gospel lesson for the sixth Sunday in the Epiphany 
period of the church year reads as follows: 


“ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into a high mountain apart, and was transfigured before 
them: and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light. And, behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with 
him. Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be 
here; if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias. While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them : and behold a voice out of the cloud, which said, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the 
disciples heard it, they fell on their faces, and were sore afraid. And Jesus 
came and touched them, and said, Arise, and be‘not afraid. And when they 
had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus only. And as they 
came down from the mountain, Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the vision to 
no man, until the Son of man be risen again from the dead.”—Matruew 
xvii. 1-9. . 


It lies in the conception of the church year that it should be 
a movement, answering mystically to the life of our Lord, first 
in himself and then in his spiritual kingdom. His incarna- 
tion, or coming into the world, could have no reality except in 
such form ; it must be a continuous progression, after the man- 
ner of all human life, which could become actually complete 
only through successive stages of development, all finding 
their full sense at last in its general conclusion. So much is 
signified at once by his human conception and birth; as it is 
confirmed also by all the notices we have of his infancy and 


*An essay which may be regarded as the continuation in some sense of our 
article on Sacred Hermeneutics, published in the last number of this Revizw. 
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childhood. There was a true human unfolding of his life in 
the world from the beginning, which appeared both in his 
physical and in his spiritual nature. As a child, we are told, 
he “ grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ;” 
and as a youth, subsequently, it is added, “ He increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man,” There was 
nothing apparitional simply in his humanity, in the way imagined 
by the ancient Gnostics. And this implies a great deal more 
than mere substantial, outwardly historical manifestation, 
reaching from the manger to the cross. It supposes necessa- 
rily the comprehension of the end of such process, in the uni- 
versal movement of the process from the outset. In other 
words, the life of Christ in the world cannot be viewed as a 
real, and not merely imaginary life, if it is thought of as an 
external contrivance simply on the part of God, to make room 
for the object of his coming into the world regarded as some- 
thing different from the proper actuality of the life itself; as 
when it is said, for example, that he must be a man, in the way 
of necessary preparation to take upon him the sins of men 
and to die thus the accursed death of the cross. His humanity 
could not be in this way, we may be very sure, a mere theatri- 
cal platform for what it may be supposed to have thus instru- 
mentally accomplished: in the end. Aside from all theories 
of the Christian redemption otherwise considered, one thing 
ought to be most perfectly clear; it must hold fundamentally 
and essentially, first of all, in the living fact of the incarnation 
itself; and there also, first of all, in the direct intrinsical power 
of this fact, as a single movement triumphantly brought to pass 
by the arm of our Lord himself, through the entire course of 
his mundane life. In the days of his flesh, it is said, through 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, though 
he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered; and being thus made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him 
(Heb. v. 7-9). Thus it was, and thus only, that the full con- 
junction of the divine and the human—the true, full mystery 
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of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, and so finally received 
up into glory (1 Tim. iii. 16)—became complete in his person ; 
constituting at the same time his complete, ultimate qualifica- 
tion for the work of our human redemption; not any one part 
of it simply, but the whole of it, according to his own grand 
word just before his final glorification: “ Now is the judgment 
of this world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me” (John xii. 31, 32). Thus the realness of the new creation 
in our Lord Jesus Christ is preserved, over against all mere 
notional abstraction. His life, the wholeness of his incarnation, 
enters into it, from first to last, not as outward mechanism but 
as inwardly living and continuous organism. A sublime orato- 
rio of the Messiah, in very truth, rising high above all the mu- 
sic of the spheres, echoed perpetually in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and sounding through the ages in those words of the old Am- 
brosian hymn: “ Thou art the King of glory, O Christ; thou 
art the everlasting Son of the Father. When thou tookest 
upon thee to deliver man, thou didst humble thyself to be born 
of the Virgin. When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death, thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 

With this progressive movement now of our Lord’s thean- 
thropic life, we say, falls in corresponsively the order of the 
consecutive Epiphany Sundays in the movement of the church 
year. They form, as it were, a general reproduction of it in 
the worship of the church, not so much chronologically as 
ideally and spiritually. They give us its temporal facts trans- 
lated into their proper eternal sense, the language of earth 
raised into the language of heaven. The one thought of the 
Epiphany is of course throughout, the manifestation or show- 
ing forth of our Saviour’s glory, which was to be at the same 
time the glory of his kingdom. That could not be in the way 
of mere outward demonstration, such as might be demanded by 
the merely natural mind. It must be from within his own per- 
son; but in this view again not thaumaturgic in any sense, not 
as by — of magic doing violence to the constitution of the 
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world in its natural character and form ; for how, in that case, 
could the coming of Christ into the world be itself anything 
better than a magical figment? The verification of his pre- 
sence, then, must be through evidence from beyond himself, as 
well as through evidence from within himself; while still, how- 
ever, in the nature of the case, these two sorts of evi- 
dence can never be rightly thought of as co-ordinate or recip- 
rocally independent. The inward as related to the outward is 
in fact central, while the outward is at best peripheral only and 
circumstantial, and must ever owe any force it may have to the 
power of the inward living in it actually as the soul lives in the 
body. But in full analogy again with the universal law of life in 
the world, that which is first in order of being here, as elsewhere, 
is not at once that which appears first in the order of actual 
historical existence. Hence the movement of Christ’s mani- 
festation begins with the outward wonders that attend his su- 
pernatural birth, things far off in one view from the glory that 
lay as yet concealed in his own person. That is as the case 
should be, to herald such an advent. But it was the power of 
the advent itself which gave these wonders in the end all their 
significance ; and as the mystery goes forward accordingly, it 
is found more and more that the manifestation of Christ and 
his kingdom in the world must be regarded as being from the 
beginning, through all signs and wonders, purely and strictly 
his own self-manifestation. ‘* The Word was made flesh,” says 
the Apostle, “and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” It was a self-evidencing vision for all who re- 
ceived power to become the sons of God by believing on his 
name. So it was then, and so it is now; and so will it be to 
the end of time. How else could he say: “I am the light of 
the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life!” 

The Epiphany season opens with the visit of the wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, who came guided by a star to do 
hcmage to him that was born King of the Jews—an event, 
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that looked forward prophetically to the bringing of the Gen- 
tiles into his kingdom. _It is as it were the lifting of the cur- 
tain before a vision of the Saviour’s glory, which is felt to be in 
the highest degree impressive and grand; but the vision has to 
do mainly with what appeals to us as the outward show of the 
heavenly things of the Gospel—seen in the distance and seen 
obscurely—rather than as the very presence of these things 
themselves seen in their own proper form. Only as we come 
to read the star by the light of what comes after it in our 
Lord's life, can it be said to have any office for us really in the 
way of showing forth his glory. 

The first Sunday after the Epiphany brings before us the 
boyhood of Christ, on the occasion of that memorable epoch in 
the unfolding of his divine-human life, when he was found by 
his parents “in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them, and asking them questions; so that all who 
heard him “were astonished at his understanding and an- 
swers.”” An occasion, whose full significance is intimated more 
particularly by his answer to the precipitate rebuke of his 
mother: ‘ How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” To some this may ap- 
pear a falling away from the celestial distinction which attended 
his birth; but it is in fact a vast advance on that, just because 
the distinction which was before outward and relatively remote, 
now begins to come into view as something inward and person- 
al with the Lord himself. We are met in the case with an 
awakening glimpse of his Messianic glory, as it had begun al- 
ready to dawn upon his own mind ; through this, in long vista, 
the glories of his coming spiritual kingdom rise more or less 
obscurely into view; and more and more we find ourselves in 
deep sympathy with the Virgin mother, of whom it is said that 
“she kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.”’ 

Far in advance of this manifestation again is the view we 
have of the same Christ in the second Epiphany Sunday, where 
atthe opening of his public ministry, after full both inward 
and outward preparation for its mighty task, he comes before 
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us in the miracle of turning water into wine at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee. This is brought forward purposely in the 
evangelical history to show how his miracles universally are to 
be regarded. They are in no case wonder-works simply, exhibi- 
ted as outward evidence of his divine mission, in the sense of 
the Jewish question, ‘‘ What sign shewest thou that we may see, 
and believe thee? what dost thou work?” In difference from 
this, they are to be considered as but the outgoing expression 
of his own interior life, revealing itself in natural forms an- 
swerable to its higher presence and power. ‘They are not the 
natural affecting mastery over the spiritual, as in the case of 
magic, but the spiritual using the natural in its own superior 
service according to the universal order of God’s creation. The 
miracles of Christ thus are all primarily spiritual. The testi- 
mony of Jesus and his kingdom is in them directly and imme- 
diately as their living spirit or soul, just as it is declared to be 
in his word universally. For with him word and work are in 
truth one. So his miracles are parables always, or oracles of 
the divine; and his parables are always miracles also, or sac- 
raments of the divine. Both miracles and parables, with him, 
are in this sense revelations of his personal glory from within 
himself, epiphanies of his power and majesty shining out 
from the inmost sanctuary of his own heavenly life. And 
just here it is that the miracle of Cana in Galilee, in particu- 
lar, is found to have its proper significance in the progress of 
the Epiphany season. It opens the way for all following mira- 
cles in our Lord’s ministry ; and is so ordered in all its circum- 
stances as to bring into view mystically the true interior of his 
life, as infinitely more than human, beyond all previous mani- 
festations. Profoundly significant in this respect is the new 
rebuke to his mother, compared with the lighter rebuke in the 
temple eighteen years before, implying as it does unquestiona- 
bly her full exclusion now from all participation in his true 
theanthropic being and work. Well may it be said of the 
whole occasion, therefore, with pregnant emphasis: ‘‘ This be- 
ginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and MANI- 
FESTED FORTH HIS GLOKY ; and his disciples believed on him.” 
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The third and fourth Epiphany Sundays carry out this man- 
ifestation by the recital of new miracles; in the case of which 
again, then, all turns on their spiritual relation to Christ and 
his kingdom, in the mystical view just explained, and not at all 
on their simply external form. So regarded, they are not rep- 
etitions merely ; they give us, in the way of general example, 
what we may call progressive revealings of the glory of Christ 
reaching onward continually toward its fullend. And so it is 
also with the fifth Sunday, where the parable of the wheat and 
the tares, under the like inward view, brings home to our faith 
still more closely what must be regarded here as the ultimate 
aim and scope of all true Christian worship. 

Our Lord’s transfiguration, as we have it celebrated in the 
sixth Sunday after the Epiphany, is the movement in question 
conducted finally to this grand conclusion. Not, of course, the 
movement of Christ’s actual life in the world, brought to its 
close in his full glorification ; but the prefiguration of that, as it has 
entered into the mind of the Church from the beginning in the 
idea of the church year. 

The life of Christ was full of such prefiguration from the be- 
ginning, and especially so after he entered on his public min- 
istry. The glory as of the only begotten of the Father, may be 
said to have shone forth from him, in a certain measure, all 
the time. As we have just seen, a progressive epiphany in 
this respect, runs through all the days of his flesh, bright- 
ening continually more and more toward the perfect light 
of heaven. But in the vision of the transfiguration, we have 
toward the last a very sunburst, as it were, from the midst of 
heaven itself, outshining all previous manifestations, and plainly 
ordered and intended by our blessed Lord himself to be their 
crowning culmination—the palpable never to be forgotten leg- 
acy of his coming glory, we may say, before “ his decease which 
he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” It is for us thus the 
supreme epiphany, the miracle of all miracles, foreshadowing 
directly the great fact of the resurrection, and the return of 
the risen Redeemer to the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was. 
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To understand that such was, in fact, the object and meaning 
of this revelation “in the holy mount,” we need only to con- 
sider the occasion in right connection with what goes before it 
in the evangelical record. It is admitted on all hands that 
Peter’s memorable confession, as we have it in the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, constitutes a most important 
height of observation, for taking in the true sense of Christian- 
ity. ‘Whom do men say,” it was asked, “ that I the son of 
man am?” Answer: “Some say, John the Baptist; some 
Elias ; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” Ques- 
tion: ‘* But whom say ye that Iam?’’ Simon Peter answered 
and said: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
For the traditional Christian faith there seems to be nothing 
particularly great in that. Outwardly taken, the confession 
sounds but as the common first element of a child’s catechism. 
Yet see to what startling height it at once rises before the in- 
ward gaze of our Lord. “ Blessed art thou Simon Barjona,” 
he says, “for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.” Here is something surely 
that may well challenge our most earnest attention. What does 
it mean ? 

It means immediately the boundless difference there is between 
knowing and being, between thinking and actual life, in the 
kingdom of God. It seems strange there should ever be, with 
our rational nature, any confusion of things which, however 
intimately related, are yet so plainly separate and distinct; 
strange especially, that we should be in any danger of inverting 
the plain order of their relation, so far as to make the idea of 
knowing and understanding first in order, and the idea of actual 
being and life wholly secondary. In our merely natural life 
we are protected from such error by our bodily senses. But 
with our higher spiritual life, by reason of the derangement 
which has come upon us through the fall, the case is altogether 
different. Here in very truth we are continually in danger of 
this very hallucination ; just because we are all the time prone 
to subordinate the spiritual to the natural, as something that is 
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to be mastered in such view from the side of our simply natural 
existence; and need in reality a divine regeneration, whereby 
the spiritual shall flow into us from its own higher sphere in 
God, that we may be capable at all of receiving into ourselves 
its actual being and life, as we take in through our bodily senses 
the things of the natural world. Hence our universal tendency 
to substitute, in religion, the office of the understanding for the 
office of the will, the function of thought for the function of 
love, the kingdom of God in the character primarily of doctrine 
and faith for the kingdom of God as essentially and inmostly 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The 
power of seeing and owning the presence of the supernatural in 
Christ, not as theory or doctrine merely but as the felt reality 
of a new heavenly life something not conceivable apart from 
the influent energy of this life itself) becomes thus the neces- 
sary test of all genuine faith in Christ and of all true Christi- 
anity. And that is just what is recognized here by our Lord 
himself in Peter’s confession, as being nothing less in fact than 
the breaking of the gospel itself as the light of a new creation 
upon his soul. It is the gospel as living reality, the kingdom of 
God in its substantial power and glory, apprehended first of 
all in the person of the Saviour himseif, and by that very act 
of apprehension made to be in the confessing disciple at the 
same time as the inmost essence of his own being. This pre- 
cisely is the meaning of all true faith in Christ. It is one 
always with its object, and draws from this at once its whole 
vitality and force. That, we may easily see, implies of itself 
something far beyond all external illumination, all teaching or 
science of man. It must enter the soul, not from the earthward 
side, but from the heavenward side of its existence. It must 
come, if it come at all, as a divine revelation, and this not cir- 
cuitously through flesh and blood, but directly, as is here said, 
from the Father of our Lord himself. Well may such faith 
be singularized in its possessor then by the title Blessed. For 
what less is it in fact than the very stream of uncreated eternal 
life itself, opened into the spirit from the fountain of this life 
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in God? That surely is the benediction of all benedictions, 
without which there is no room to conceive of felicity or good 
for men in any other form. 

And so it easily follows: “I say also unto thee ’—standing 
in the life and power of this heaven-born confession—“ that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” What 
this means, in the light of the context, is not rationally doubtful. 
Peter’s name, signifying stone or rock, and expressing, accord- 
ing to Bible usage the general nature of the man, is here raised 
to its highest power, as we may say, through the exaltation by 
which he was made to have part, as we have now shown, in the 
actual spiritual life of the Lord. That was brought to pass by 
his faith; but there was no strength or worth in his faith itself, 
separately considered, which could possibly entitle him to this 
glorious distinction. All the blessedness there was in the faith 
belonged to thenew order of life and power and glory, by which in 
its mere receptive quality it was vitalized and quickened into ac- 
tion from the life of the Lord himself. That only, therefore, could 
be the rock on which his Church or kingdom should be built : 
and the attribution of its properties to the man Simon Bar- 
jona,then, cannot possibly mean more than the declaration of 
what he had now come to be, though the actual and real coming 
of the Lord’s kingdom into his person. Any imagination other 
than this, by which the rock is taken to be the man Peter him- 
self, and the power of the keys is made to lodge itself in him, or 
in any other man coming after him, is simply monstrous. For 
the term rock or stone, in its spiritual meaning, is not at all of 
rare or uncertain use in the Bible. We meet with it scores of 
times; and all through the sacred volume from the rock in Horeb 
onward to the end it has but one legitimate application. It means 
Jehovah, the Redeemer of Israel, the Mighty One of Jacob, the 
Lord Jesus Christin his Humanity ; of whom it is written,” “ The 
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stone which the builders refused, the same is become the head 
of the corner. Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be 
broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder” (Luke xx. 17, 18). Is it possible to conceive ration- 
ally of such a divine prerogative as this being passed over to any 
human, or even highest angelic vicegerency ? We might just as 
well think of God’s omniscience, or omnipotence, or absolute 
life and being in any view, thus passing over to either angel or 
man. Christ, the Son of God, comes before us as the fulness 
of the Divine in this way, being in his glorified Humanity 
itself, the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express im- 
age of his person (Heb. i. 3). But just for that reason he is 
one with the Father, and not to be sundered from him in thought 
even for a single moment. To see him is to see the Father. 
Each is absolutely and entirely in the other. That we have at 
once in the Old Testament declaration: ““Iam Jehovah; that 
is my Name; and my glory will I not give to another, neither 
my praise to graven images.” Only think now, in the face of 
this, of a finite mortal like Peter being made to stand for the 
Rock of Ages, on which the Church is built, impregnable 
against all the assaults of hell. Is it not in truth the name and 
glory of Jehovah Christ given to another? Have we not in it 
a graven image, most palpably of man’s device andart? More 
than a stupendous solecism! A frightful blasphemy. 

Peter’s good confession at this time, though genuine and of 
real heavenly birth, was itself relatively imperfect and unsteady, 
needing to be deepened by farther providential discipline and 
experience; and as if for the very purpose of sundering its true 
divine life and power from the mere human personality of the 
man himself, we have the notice almost immediately after of a 
fall from his high-toned faith again, which drew upon him that 
severe rebuke: “‘Get thee behind me, Satan! thou art an of- 
fence unto me; for thou savorest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men.” 

So in every way we find on the part of our Lord from this 
time forth, what we may call a systematic endeavor to bring 
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home to the mind of his disciples, in connection with the closely 
approaching end of his own earthly life, the true nature of the 
spiritual kingdom which was to proceed from his crucified and then 
glorified person ; the veritable kingdom of heaven, regarded as 
a reign of truth, righteousness and glory, having place in the 
most substantial way beyond the present world, and causing the 
things of earth to appear as nothing in its presence. The path 
by which he was now to pass into that glory, was the path in 
which also he must be followed by all who would aspire to come 
into the same heavenly life; and for this, involving as it did 
necessarily the crucifixion and giving up of the merely nat- 
ural life universally as such, no simply notional or outwardly 
traditional sense of heavenly things, it was plain, would be 
found sufficient. Only the felt realness of the kingdom of 
heaven in its actual substance, as our Lord was himself the 
bearer of it in his own person (and not the teacher of it simply 
as something outside of himself), could in the end avail for the 
purpose. Hence the stress he is now heard laying particularly 
on the coming of his kingdom in this view, “ The Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then 
he shall reward every man according to his works.” And with 
this fittingly falls in then the idea and purpose of his transfig- 
uration on the mount, by which, as a display of his hidden 
glory, surpassing all before, full practical proof should be given 
of that future advent. That such was the significance of the 
occasion in fact, and that it was specially ordered and brought 
to pass by our Lord for this great end, is shown by his own 
reference to it here beforehand, when he says, “ There be 
some standing here which shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom ;” or as St. Mark gives 
it, “till they see the kingdom of God come with power.” 

What the transaction was intended to mean, and actually 
did mean in this respect, is strikingly shown by St. Peter in his 
second Epistle, written long after, and near the end of his own 
life. Exhorting those whom he addressed to use all diligence 
in their Christian calling, that so an entrance might be minis- 
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tered unto them abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of the 
Lord, he goes on to say: “‘ For we have not followed cunning- 
ly devised fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of 
his majesty.” The Gospel in this respect was no matter of 
thought or speculation simply, but an overpowering substantial 
reality close at hand in the spiritual world, which might well 
cause all temporal existence to shrink before it into nothing. 
‘“‘For he received from God the Father honor and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. And this voice 
which came from heaven we heard when we were with him in 
the holy mount.” 

It follows immediately in our English version, ‘‘ We have al- 
80 a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed ;” which at first sight seems to weaken the force of 
the appeal just made to the fact of the transfiguration. But 
looking closely at the original text we find it to mean, “And we 
have the prophetical word more sure;” that is, we have thus, or 
hereby, the word of the Old Testament established and confirm- 
ed. A declaration, that falls in exactly with the reigning purport 
and scope of the transfiguration, which was to bring into vivid 
view, as we shall see, the relation of Christ to the Old Testa- 
ment, by which each is found to be in the end the living verifica- 
tion of the other—according to the angelic word, The testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. So Peter understood it; and there- 
fore it is that he thus refers to the subject in the passage before 
us, and follows out the reference by a corresponding intonation 
of what in fact the true office of the Old Testament is always 
with regard to this fulfillment of its own full sense at last in 
Christ. The prophetical word being thus confirmed and made 
more sure, ye do well that ye take heed to it, he says, “as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and 
the day-star arise in your hearts.” Externally considered, or 
regarded in their mere historical letter, the Old Testament 
Scriptures are indeed a dark place. Yet they have in them 
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all along the very life of heaven, not as something imaginary, 
but as light actually shining there, though the darkness itself 
comprehend it not. How is the dark external in such case to 
become lucid with what is thus its own true hidden sense? Not 
most assuredly by any amount of outward science (though drawn 
indirectly even from the matter of the Bible itself), which may be 
thrown upon it from the outside through grammar, lexicon or 
theological logic. We feel at once the utter incongruousness of 
any such thought as that with what the Apostle has here plain- 
ly in his mind. In his view, if the darkness of Scripture is ever 
to become really lucid, it can be only by the light that is actually 
in it shining through it from its own heavenward side; and that, 
as Peter well knew, could never come by human teaching (flesh 
and blood), but only by vital influx from the Lord himself. 
All depended thus on taking heed to the word itself; looking 
into it and continuing therein, as another Apostle puts it (Jas. 
i. 25); and in this way making room for it to accomplish its of- 
fice of illumination in its own divine way. The way which is 
here grandly described in analogy with so many other passages 
of Scripture, by the bold language, “ until the day dawn and 
the day-star—gwagédpoc, light-bearer, sun, Christ himself in 
and by his word—ARISE IN YOUR HEARTS.” 

That of course is something far other than the common view 
of the inspiration of the Old Testament. Hence the solemn 
caveat is added: “ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. For prophecy came 
notin old time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’—literally gepduevoz, 
not simply moved, but borne away, and as it were, rapt out of 
themselves, by the divine afflatus under which they thus came.* 
All can fee! the dread solemnity of the theopneustic idea in this 


* The same idea that we have, 1 Pet. i. 10-12 ; where the prophets are spoken 
of as not understanding their own prophecies in relation to the gospel ; and as 
“searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should follow.” 
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form. It means much for our general subject; but we allow it 
to pass for the present without further comment. 

Let us ascend now reverentially into the holy mountain, the 
theatre of our Lord’s proleptic glorification, and gaze as we may 
with open face, through the evangelical narrative, on the won- 
drous scene which is there presented to our view. The account, 
having to do with mystery of the highest order belonging to the 
spiritual world, moves as it should, like the whole occasion 
itself, in a certain mystical and supernatural element through- 
out. We are made to feel this, if in right mind, in all its inci- 
dents and circumstances; as indeed the more we are in such 
right mind, we cannot help feeling the same thing in all serious 
study of Holy Scripture everywhere. For herein lies emphat- 
ically the inherent sanctity of the Word, the distinctive quality of 
its perpetual living derivation from God, which hallows all 
things belonging to it, however seemingly small, and lifts the out- 
ward natural and secular at every point into the sphere of the 
spiritual. So here, where it is said, “ And after six days Jesus 
taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and bringeth them 
up into an high mountain apart ;”’ we are not to take these par- 
ticulars as mere outside points, casually noted, that have no es- 
sential bearing on what follows. They form in fact the neces- 
sary spiritual portico and threshold, through which only we can 
pass with proper inward exaltation into the glorious temple be- 
yond. 

As we have already seen, there is an intimate connection be- 
tween what was now to take place, and all that our Lord had 
been trying previously to impress upon his disciples with regard 
to his approaching death, and the true idea of his coming king- 
dom and glory, the account of which we have in the preceding 
16th chapter of St. Matthew. At the close of the chapter we 
have the declaration, that some then standing in Christ's pres- 
ence would not taste of death till they had seen the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom ; and now, six days after this the time 
was come for the verification of that enigmatical word. 

But why the term of just siz days in the case? For the 
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reason, no doubt, that the week, with its six work days ending 
in the rest of the seventh day or Sabbath, as in the account we 
have of the creation of the world in the book of Genesis, regards 
spiritually always, as its primary sense, the stadium of tempta- 
tion, conflict, and labor through which only our fallen human 
life is ever introduced into the higher state signified by the 
kingdom of God. With our Lord himself that higher state was 
gained, through vast suffering and labor, in his final glorifica- 
tion; and there accordingly we have the full idea of what the 
Sabbath means. In the supreme sense he himself is the Sab- 
bath; and it is only in the light of that thought, that we can 
ever understand what the Sabbath really means in either the 
Old Testament or the New. All regeneration with men is an 
entering through toil into rest in the same view: And it is not 
hard to see then, how the general thought applies to the case 
before us; where the transfiguration of our Lord breaks in like 
a new creation of light and glory on the hard work-day order of 
the world going before it. After six days, lo! the coming of 
the Son of man in his kingdom. 

Peter, James, and John hold the same place in the Christian 
Church that is attributed everywhere in the Old Testament to 
Reuben, Simeon, ard Levi, the three firstborn sons of Jacob, in 
the representative Jewish Church. They stand for the cardinal 
forces or powers of the kingdom of God, signified in its total or 
whole complex by the twelve Apostles as also by the twelve Pa- 
triarchs of old; the primary essential virtues or graces of the 
life of God in the soul of man, we may say, without which there 
can be no room for the vision of the highest as revealed in our 
Lord’s transfiguration. Hence these alone, for the Church at 
large, are allowed to come directly into the glory of that vision. 

And so it is easy to feel now what is mystically signified by 
their being brought up into an high mountain apart. The 
mountain is among the oldest types of heaven; and here every 
word goes to assert and enhance its meaning for the soul in this 
view. It is high; it involves climbing and withdrawal from the 
world below; it stands solitary and apart, like Tabor overlook- 
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ing plain and sea in the far off distance. A full retreat from 
the whirl and noise of earth, making room as it were of itself, 
for meditation, and prayer, and communion with God. 

And here then, as in fit sanctuary, the everlasting doors of 
the heavenly world flung themselves open, suddenly revealing 
the King in his glory. “He was transfigured before them : 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white 
as the light.” 

This we see at once was no earthly light ; and no terms taken 
from earth to describe it, can be considered therefore more than 
a dim and remote approximation to its proper reality. But we 
must not for that reason resolve it into the character of an un- 
thinkable abstraction. We are constantly prone to wrong the 
things of the spiritual world in that way, by restricting our sense 
of positive substance to the things of time and sense, and thus 
quietly remanding all beyond such outward existence to the re- 
gion of sheer mentalism or the action of our own minds, some- 
thing tantamount in the end to sheer non-entity. Of one thing 
we may be very sure, the spiritual world can never be grasped 
by us in its proper reality, as an attenuation simply, in any 
view, of the natural world. If there be any such spiritual 
world at all, it must be for all true thinkers a simple axiom or 
self-evident truth that while the two orders of existence form 
together one organized system (that is one divine thought), the 
natural or outermost side of this system can never take prece- 
dence in any way of its innermost or spiritual side; but must be 
ruled by this universally from within, so that everything what- 
ever belonging to it shall bear witness corresponsively to the 
priority of the spiritual, as being in fact the only real sub- 
stance in creation, of which the natural is but the transitory 
and ever changing shadow, 

One of the most familiar examples of this general truth, is 
found in the relation of natural light to spiritual light. We 
cannot see this last with the bodily eye, and we are apt then to 
think of it as a figure of speech, a mere metaphor borrowed from 
the outside light of nature. There is, however, a profound feel- 
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ing in men, at the same time, that the case has more in it at bot- 
tom than a figure of speech; and with this feeling the Bible 
shows itself every where in full accord; making light always in 
its spiritual sense to be primary or first, and light in its natural 
sense something secondary—the constant production indeed of 
the spiritual, the reflection of it on a lower plane, and in that 
way not the emblem or sign of it merely for men’s thought, but 
its very efligy as we say, for their life. Light in its natural form, 
flowing from the natural sun, owes all its reality, all its vitality, 
all its, splendor, to light in its higher spiritual form as this flows 
from our Lord in heaven, the Sun of righteousness, who proclaims 
himself in this view the LIGHT OF THE WORLD, and of whom it 
is here said that on the mount of transfiguration HIS FACE DID 
SHINE AS THE SUN. The celestial mode of being in which he 
appeared, transcended thus immeasurably all the qualities 
and conditions of his ordinary earthly life; being in no sense 
ghostly or spectral merely, but in all respects indeed infinitely 
more substantial, and full of positive existence, than the whole 
show of nature which it overpowered and displaced. 

The manifestation of this most glorious spiritual light could 
not be made, of course, to the mere bodily sight of the disci- 
ples. Our Lord himself pronounces it a vision ; when as they 
came down from the mountain, after it was over, he charged 
them saying, Tell the vision to no man until the Son of man be 
risen again from the dead. But here also we need to be on 
our guard, lest we fall into the error of sinking this idea far 
below its proper biblical sense. The idea must not be con- 
founded with the notion of the dreaming fancy, either sleeping 
or waking ; which would imply something less objectively real 
than the world with which we communicate through our bodily 
senses. The true idea of the vision, in its biblical sense, goes 
far beyond this; clearing itself altogether of our outside mun- 
dane life, and taking hold of things that belong to the spiritual 
world in their own actual substantiality, just as our bodily 
senses in their lower sphere take hold empirically of natural 
things. In which view, then, it is not something that falls short 
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of bodily sense in any respect, but a vastly superior mode of 
perception,—more real, more full, more vividly alive to its ob- 
jects—answering in this way altogether to what we have just 
seen to be the positive superiority of the spiritual world itself 
to the natural world. This means necessarily the opening of 
new senses in the soul, interior to the organism of our ordinary 
bodily sense, and capable of piercing into mysteries that lie 
beyond that organism altogether. 

So in answer to the prayer of the prophet Elisha, when he 
was surrounded by the Syrian host in Dothan, the Lord, we are 
told, opened the eyes of the young man with him, whose heart 
quailed at that outward sight, and immediately a new inward 
vision took its place: “he saw,” it is said—saw what he had 
no power to see before, though it was all there; “and, behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha” (2 Kings vi. 15-17). So it was with the beloved dis- 
ciple, when he both saw and heard the wonderful things that 
are reported in the Apocalypse. He was “in the Spirit,’’ he 
tells us; parted for the time as one dead from his outward 
material life, and by the touch of the Lord’s hand resuscitated 
into a far more profound interior existence. And how then 
could it be otherwise in what now took place with Peter, James 
and John, on the holy mount, when they found themselves con- 
fronted with the full blaze of what is signified by the ‘‘ Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.”” That was no terrestrial vision, 
and most certainly it could be seen by no terrrestrial sight. 
Their natural life was overpowered by it as in a swoon; they 
fell on their face and were sore afraid ; and needed, like Daniei 
by the river Hiddekel (Dan. x. 8, 9,10, 16, 18), like John in 
Patmos (Rev. i. 17), the touch of the Lord and his reassuring 
voice, to set them up again upon their feet in the unearthliness 
of the new state into which they had now come. 

The vision, however, was not at an end, at once, in this over- 
powering sensible display of the personal majesty of the Son of 
man. It looked to far more than that in the economy of his 
a a Along with their Master, accordingly, there 
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appeared unto the disciples two other men talking with him, 
which we are told were Moses and Elias; who also “ appeared 
in glory, and spake of his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” This, we may be very sure, is not be taken as 
something casual only fur the heavenly occasion. It belongs to 
the very heart and core of its true interior sense, as no serious 
mind can help feeling from the very circumstantiality of the 
sacred narrative itself. 

By general consent, Moses and Elias are acknowledged to 
stand here for the Old Testament Word: Moses signifying in 
particular the Law, and Elias the Prophets—the familiar two- 
fold division of the Old Testament, which is recognized by our 
Lord where he says, “On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” Plainly then one great object of 
the Saviour’s transfiguration, perhaps, we may say, its chief 
object, was to set in bold relief the full meaning of his own 
presence in the world as the Word Incarnate, over against all 
that had gone before it in the way of Divine revelation; which 
if at all real, and not simply imaginary and fictitious, must 
have tended toward his advent, at every point and in every 
pulse of its existence, from the beginning; and which could 
become thus fully intelligible in the end, only through its ful- 
fillment inwardly by his Divine Humanity, carried forward 
through his sufferings to its ultimate glorification in heaven. 

The representatives of the Old Testament, it is said, “ap 
peared in glory;” and it might seem at first, that this merely 
indicated their general spiritual state, as showing them to be in 
the same celestial sphere that now burst suddenly into view 
through the transfigured person of the Redeemer. But a 
moment’s thought is enough to set the matter in a different 
light. The appearance of Moses and Elias in glory, was the 
effect altogether of the illumination that fell upon them from 
the glorified presence of the Divine Redeemer himself. The 
radiance that surrounded them proceeded wholly from him, 
and was in no sense their own except as it flowed to them from 
his person. So it is in truth with the universal heavenly 
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world. That has no subsistence outside of the Lord. He is the 
living spiritual Sun, to which it owes continually its whole life 
aud being, just as the world of nature is maintained also in its 
lower order of existence, by the heat and light which it is made 
to receive continually from the material sun. In this way, he 
is literally in all the angels, though at the same time immeas- 
urably above and beyond them; and the lightth at flows around 
them in their celestial habitations is nothing less in fact, than 
his divine wisdom and intelligence, reaching into them from 
the fullness of God himself, and causing them to “shine as 
the brightness of the firmament and as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 

But what it concerns us now more especially to ponder upon, 
is the relation which Christ is here shown to hold to the Old 
Testament Scriptures represented by Moses and Elias. 

They form together one Divine Revelation. The Old Testa- 
ment is not a body of Jewish religious knowledge, having some- 
thing divine in it mixed up with a great deal that is merely 
human, and allowing in such view only some general and more 
or less accidental application to the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. The two Testaments condition each other and demand 
each other from beginning to end. They are the execution of 
the same thought. They carry out the same work. They rest 
at last in the same glorious end. They cannot stand apart. 
The New fulfils the sense of the Old. Not in any external 
way, but inwardly and vitally. So without the Old the New 
must perish, as really as the Old without the New. And this 
being so, there is no room to think of any partial or only occa- 
sional connection binding them together. The so-called inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament amounts to nothing, if it be not 
the same inspiration that we have in the New; if the Word of 
God, as we call it in the Old Testament, be not Messianic 
throughout, and at every point, and thus of identical sense 
with its own supreme manifestation as the Word Incarnate in 
the New Testament. 

Related in this way, however, the two Testaments are still not 
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co-ordinate. Historically regarded, the Old is before the New; 
but considered in their essential inward being, the New is 
immeasurably superior to the Old, being in fact first though in 
appearance last. The relation exactly which is brought out so 
strongly by the witness of the Baptist, ‘‘ This was he of whom 
I spake, he that cometh after me is preferred before me; for he 
was before me” (John i. 15). The relation, we can see at 
ence, which is signified by all the circumstances of this vision 
in the holy mount; where Christ appears as the central figure, 
with Moses and Elias in attendance upon him; irradiated by 
the light which fell upon them from his glorified presence, and 
talking with him of his kingdom ; till the whole scene closes 
with the voice out of the cloud, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” 

Thus intimately conjoined in the manner we have seen, and yet 
at the same time clearly distinct, the relation of the two Testa- 
ments to each other, as superior and subordinate, becomes in- 
telligible only in one way. Looking simply at the vision before 
us (which is only however of one sense with a thousand other 
inspired testimonies), we may readily see that it is nothing less 
than the living spirit of Christ himself, as the Word Incarnate, 
dwelling with perpetual inspiration in the Written Word as 
represented by Moses and Elias, that can make this to be at all 
what is signified by this vision. We see here the Old Testa- 
ment interpreted in no outward or mechanical way by Christ, 
least of all in the way of anything like human logical exposi- 
tion; but illuminated all at once, as it were, by the glory of 
the Lord shining into it directly from himself, and so shining 
forth from it again, like sunlight through an otherwise dark 
cloud. All this, at the same time, not the putting of a sense 
into the Scriptures which was not there before—as one may 
galvanize a dead eorpse; but literally and truly the opening of 
the interior sense of the Scriptures as this belonged to them from 
their first inspiration. It is the outward Word vivified and 
made resplendent by its own original meaning, through the life 
of the Incarnate Word entering it and finding there its proper 
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home. It brings before us thus the only true idea of the dis- 
tinction between the outward sense of Scripture and its inward 
sense; what St. Paul calls the letter of the Bible, which by 
itself is dead, and the spirit of the Bible, which causes the 
letter to live, and gives it power also to make alive. The uni- 
versal inward sense of the Old Testament is Christ, his work 
of redemption, and his everlasting kingdom; and that sense, 
not as theory or doctrine merely, but as positively divine life, 
must animate and actuate its outward sense everywhere in the 
most immediate and direct manner, if this is ever to have in it 
anywhere the power that of right belongs to it as the Word of 
God. The relation between the two senses in this order, is as 
close as that between soul and body in our common human life; 
as we have had occasion to say often before, and have been at 
some pains to show more particularly in our articles on the Tes- 
timony of Jesus and the Spirit of Prophecy. 

But there is still another lesson—the fourth in order—to be 
drawn from the vision of our Lord’s transfiguration; a lesson 
more difficult, we fear, for most of us to learn effectually, than 
any yet mentioned; and that is the place that rightfully be- 
longs to the Written Word, outwardly considered, as being the 
only medium of any real communication on the part of man 
with the Incarnate Word. Moses and Elias, in the presence of 
the glorified Christ, shrink in one view into utter insignifi- 
cance, for they are nothing apart from his central superiority ; 


but they are not there to be reduced to nothing—just the re- 
verse; they are there to have honor put upon them by their 


being made to appear, through his heavenly illumination, as 
standing immediately between mankind and himself, and thus 
making room for their approach into his presence. As Peter, 
James and John represent in this way the subjective conditions 
by which only men are qualified and enabled to see the glory 
of the Lord in his Word, so on the other hand Moses and 
Elias represent what must be considered as the objective need 
of the Word itself for this purpose. We deceive ourselves when 
we think of looking to the Lord, or seeing his glory, or hear- 
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ing his voice, without the mediation and ministry of his Word. 
It is an enormous blunder especially, to think that the New 
Testament, regarded as a more spiritual revelation, may enable 
us to communicate with the Lord in this way, without the help, 
or it may be in the utter neglect of the Old Testament. So 
divorced and sundered from the Old Testament, what men may 
call their New Testament belief is sure to run at last into 
spiritualistic unreality, if not into downright denial of Christ. 
“If men believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
believe, though one rose from the dead.”’ There is in this view 
something fearfully startling and solemn in the closing words 
of the Old Testament: “Remember ye the law of Moses my 
servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, 
with the statutes and judgments. Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord; and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse”’ (Mal. iv. 4-6). This looks 
directly to the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, which as the 
shining fulfilment of both Moses and Elias was to have through 
them at the same time its own most shining verification. 

It is charged upon the Jews accordingly that their want of 
power to receive Christ, lay wholly in their want of power to 
understand their own Scriptures. In rejecting him they re- 
jected them, and so rejected God himself. ‘*Ye have not 
his word abiding in you,” it was said unto them; “ for whom 
he hath sent, him ye believe not. Search the Scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they 
which testify of me. And ye will not come unto me, that 
ye might have life—But I know you, that ye have not the 
love of God in you.—Do not think that I will accuse you to 
the Father: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in 
whom ye trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings how shall ye believe my words ?””—(John v. 38-47). 

And so, on the other hand also, nothing can be more plain 
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than the teaching of Christ in the New Testament, with regard 
to this reciprocity of witnessing illumination between himself 
and his word, in the case of all his true followers. “If ye 
continue in my Word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’’— 
(John viii. 31-32). ‘He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself unto him.—If a man love me he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.—The word which ye hear 
is not mine, but the Father’s which sent me.” (John xiv. 
21-24). To restrict this to any particular directions or in- 
structions of Christ, considered externally and apart from the 
Divine Word at large, is frivolous and profane. His sayings 
and doings throughout are of force only as they are compre- 
hended in the bosom of that Word, which must be regarded as 
one and entire from the beginning. How else could he say, 
“the word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father's that 
sent me;” language that refers itself at once to the universal 
Word of the Old Testament, which he came into the world as 
the Sent or Gop, to actualize and fulfill. 

And to make the matter still more plain, what he says of 
his own earthly ministry in this view, he is most careful to 
extend also to the ministry of the Holy Ghost, which was to 
follow his ascension into heaven, and which in that view is the 
full fruit of his glorification in the Church. Freedom and 
enlargement are properly considered to be the grand distinc- 
tion of this ministration, and there has been a wide disposition 
in the Christian world accordingly, to make it independent of 
all rule or meusure from beyond itself. As if that indeed were 
just what is meant by the mystical declaration: “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” But 
how much pains our Lord takes to teach the exact contrary of 
this. In the first place, the Spirit cannot go beyond Christ 
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himself, or the revelation of the Father in theSon. He is the 
outgoing efflux of the Son, even as the Son is the express 
image or very effigy of the Father. ‘ He shall glorify me,” 
Christ says; “ for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you. All things that the Father hath are mine; there- 
fore, said I that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” And thus then, in the second place, the Spirit cannot 
go beyond the Written Word; for that, as we now see, is the 
norm and measure of God’s presence among men from the be- 
ginning, and the very medium of his living communication 
with them to the end of time. And therefore it is said, 
“When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
ever he shall hear, that shall he speak; and he will show 
you things to come.” How, or whence, this hearing that must 
govern the speaking of the Spirit? The question admits of but 
one rational answer. Only in and by the Word, made luminous 
more and more from within itself, through the light of the 
Lord’s glorified life shining into it, and thus bringing into view 
its true inspired sense. Christ, first of all, is his own witness 
or testimony; this testimony goes forth from him as his voice 
or word, forming the living spirit or true inspiration of the 
Bible; when it is said of the Holy Ghost, therefore, “ He shall 
testify of me,” it must mean that he will cause the voice of 
Christ to be heard as it dwells already in his Word. How 
else, we may well ask, should he be the Spirit of truth, as he 
is called, proceeding from the Father through the Son? 

The signification of the vision, as thus far explained, comes 
to its full overwhelming expression in what follows; namely, 
the bright overshadowing cloud, and the voice out of the 
cloud: “ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him.” 

If there be plainly a standing spiritual sense for light in the 
Bible, it is no less plain that there is such a sense there also 
for cloud ; not just in the way of metaphor or outward com- 
parison in either case, but from real inherent correspondence 
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of the natural with the spiritual in both cases. Thus, all 
through the Old Testament, Jehovah is spoken of as appearing 
in cloud; clouds and darkness are said to be round about 
him; clouds are under his feet; he rideth upon the swift 
cloud. His bow is in the cloud as a token of his covenant 
after the deluge (Gen. ix. 13). He went before Israel out of 
Egypt in a pillar of cloud to lead them the way (Ex. xiii. 21). 
Out of this cloud and its fire, he looked forth and troubled 
the Egyptian host (Ex. xiv. 24). His glory appeared in and 
through the cloud again, before the giving of the manna, in 
the wilderness between Elim and Sinai (Ex. xvi. 10). So at 
the foot of Sinai it was said: “‘ Lo I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud ” (Ex. xix. 9). Afterward, also when Moses was called 
up into the mountain, a cloud covered it, and the glory of the 
Lord in the cloud abode upon it for six days; the sight of the 
glory being in the eyes of the children of Israel like devouring 
fire on the top of the mount. And Moses, it is said, “ went 
into the midst of the cloud, and got him up into the mount,” 
and continued there forty days and forty nights (Ex. xxiv. 
15-18). So after this again, in answer to his prayer, “I be- 
seech thee show me thy glory,” the Lord descended in the 
cloud, and stood with him on mount Sinai, and proclaimed be- 
fore him the name of the Lord (Ex. xxxiv. 5). And when the 
tabernacle finally was set up and anointed, with its boundless 
wealth of scriptural meaning, who must not feel the over- 
whelming grandeur of the words that follow: “Then a cloud 
covered the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle. And Moses was not able to enter 
into the tent of the congregation, because the cloud abode 
thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. And 
when the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, the 
children of Israel went onward in all their journeys; but if the 
cloud were not taken up, then they journeyed not till the day that 
it was taken up. For the cloud of the Lord was upon the tab- 
ernacle by day, and fire was on it by night, within the sight of 
all the house of Israel, throughout all their journeys” (Ex. 
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xl. 34-38). At the dedication of the temple, which afterward 
took the place of the tabernacle, we meet again the same 
supernatural appearance; “the cloud filled the house of the 
Lord, so that the priests could not stand to minister because of 
the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of the 
Lord” (1 Kings viii. 10-11). In Ezekiel’s vision by the 
river Chebar, the Lord appeared in the likeness of a man, on a 
throne surrounded with brightness as of fire, having “ the ap- 
pearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain;” 
a manifestation of “the glory of the Lord,” as it is called, 
which caused the prophet to fall upon his face, till he was 
raised up again through new life entering him from the Lord’s 
voice (Ezekiel i. 26, 27, 28; iii. 23). Again being transported 
in vision to Jerusalem, he sees there the same glory of the 
God of Israel over the threshold of the temple; “and the 
house was filled with the cloud; and the court was full of the 
brightness of the Lord’s glory” (Ezekiel x. 4-18; xi. 22-23). 
In his delineation of the new temple shown to him in later 
vision, the glory of the Lord is to be understood in the same 
way, though no direct mention is made of its enshrining cloud. 
Nothing can be more beautiful or transporting, in its spiritual 
sense, than the terms in which it is described. ‘ Afterward he 
brought me to the gate, even the gate that looketh toward the 
EAST: And behold, the glory of the God of Israel came from 
the way of the East, and his voice was like the noise of many 
waters; and the earth shined with his glory. And it was ac- 
cording to the appearance of the vision which I saw, even ac- 
cording to the vision that I saw when I came to destroy the 
city ; and the visions were like the vision that I saw by the 
river Chebar; and I fell upon my face. And the glory of the 
Lord came into the house by way of the gate whose prospect is 
toward the EAST. So the Spirit took me up, and brought me 
into the inner court; and behold the glory of the Lord filled 
the house” (xliii. 1-5). Ezekiel’s “‘ likeness of the appearance 
of aman,” the God of Israel, comes before us again in the 
book of Daniel, as the Son of man, under the same view of 
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glory and cloud; where it is said, “I saw in the night visions, 
and, behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him. And there was given him dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations and lan- 
guages should serve him. His dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed” (vii. 13-14). In Christ’s ascension, 
or taking up into glory, a cloud received him out of sight 
(Acts i. 9). And so of his coming again it is said, that it 
shall be in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory ” 
(Matt. xxiv. 80). In the Apocalypse, a mighty angel—no 
other, plainly, than the Son of man himself—is seen coming 
down from heaven clothed with a cloud; having a rainbow 
upon his head; his face as it were the sun, and his feet as 
pillars of fire (x. 1). The two slain witnesses raised into new 
life by the Spirit of life from God, ascend up to heaven ina 
cloud (xi. 12.) And once more the Old Testament vision 
rises before us in new form: “I looked and behold a white 
cloud and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son of man, 
having on his head a golden crown, and in his hand a sharp 
sickle” (xiv. 14). 

Only the most obtuse naturalism, surely, can fail to see in 
all thie something more than the vague generality of common 
metaphorical human speech. There is too much of it by far 
for that; and by far too much uniformity and continuity of 
plainly mystical rather than logical thought-texture in it, 
extending through the entire Word of God; to say nothing of 
what is due to the idea of God’s inspiration, which alone makes 
the Bible to be his Word. 

For what we have to look at in the case, we see at once, is 
not just the ever recurring image of the cloud, but this, in con- 
junction with what seems to be at first view its immediate oppo- 
site, namely, the glory of the Lord represented as brightness 
and light. The cloud, in its spiritual meaning, becomes intelli- 
gible only by our knowing what the light of this glory means, 
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which the cloud serves to modify and temper in various waysand 
degrees. Careless readers of the Word of God have no idea, to 
what extent it has to do with the term glory in such divine 
sense. In the view of the Bible, indeed, all that can be rightly 
considered glory in the world, refers itself to the glory of the 
Lord as its origin and source; just as all truth, righteousness, 
holiness and felicity, with men or angels, refer themselves to 
him in the same way. In the supreme sense he is all these 
in virtue of the union of his Humanity in full with his Divin- 
ity, which is called therefore his glorification or entering into 
glory. Whatever there may be of glory under any lower view, 
in the general kingdom of God, in the church on earth, or in any 
regenerated man, is but the fruit of our Lord’s glorification, and 
its more or less remote type. In all these derivations, accord- 
ingly, it carries with it the essential quality of its source, and 
is thus, in all Christian doctrine, worship, and life, strictly 
and truly, the glory of the Lord, wherever it appears. 

We can easily see, in this way, what the idea involves. It 
is immediately one with truth ; answering thus to what this is 
as spiritual or heavenly light. But it is such truth or light, not 
as cold intellectual abstraction, but as having in it the essential 
being of God as love and actual life. Just here we reach the 
radical conception of all truth, in its real and not merely no- 
tional derivation forever from this fountain of life in God; in 
whose light only, thus received, it is possible for men or angels 
to see light. The glory of the Lord, in this way, is the real 
outgoing of his Divine-Human life ; which we see at once again 
to be one with his word or speech, as this comes before usin crea- 
tion, and is not to be sundered of course from the inspiration 
of the Bible, if that be anything more than a theological fic- 
tion. Such word or speech of God in Christ can never cease 
to be living, and must have the glory of the Lord interiorly in 
itself, and not simply as a halo of respect thrown around it 
from the outside. Thus living, working, and shining, the glory 
of God shows itself one also with his strength and power; on 
which account, he is spoken of as coming in his kingdom with 
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power and great glory; while his word is likened to thunders 
and many waters, and declared to be powerful and full of ma- 
jesty. Still another attribute of the most far-reaching signifi- 
cance, is comprehended in the glory of the Lord as now de- 
scribed; and that is the idea of sanctity or holiness, which 
also belongs primarily only to the Lord himself, and then ex- 
tends itself from Him again to all persons and things belonging 
to his kingdom, in broad distinction from all that lies outside 
of his kingdom, in a way which it has not been found easy al- 
ways either to understand or explain. Holiness is not just 
truth in its character of thought, the common notion of truth 
among men ; for in that view it is possible, as we know, to hold 
the most sacred truths of the Bible itself in unrighteousness. 
But truth so held is never more than the outward show of truth. 
It has in it no life, and therefore no reality. To live at all, 
and in that way to be truth, it must have being and life breathed 
into it, in the way we have seen, directly from the life of the 
Lord himself. And just that quality of direct inward deriva- 
tion from the Divine life dwelling in the Lord, we now say, is 
the root signification of what we are to understand by holiness 
in the universal sense of the Scriptures. It is one then with 
truth, one with God’s Word, one with the testimony of his 
Spirit in the Word; all flowing together to round out and com- 
plete the glorious majesty of the Lord and his kingdom. 
Applying now all that has been said of the biblical use of 
these terms, cloud and glory, to the scene on the mount of 
transfiguration, there can be no doubt whatever but that they 
are to be interpreted here in analogy with this usage, and that 
it is not therefore by mere casual circumstance that we find 
them brought together, as they are, in the general picture of 
the vision. They must be interpreted moreover by the sense 
and scope of the vision as a whole. Moses and Elias, with the 
central presence of the Lord, the glorious majesty of his ap- 
pearance, the enveloping cloud, and the voice out of the cloud, 
all go to form one divine tableau; and the meaning of the ta- 
bleau would seem to be not hard to find. The key to it is the 
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relation of Christ to the Word of God represented by Moses 
and Elias; the testimony of Jesus Christ, the living power of 
his advent into the world as the King of Truth, now nearing 
its effulgent completion through his decease to be accomplished 
at Jerusalem ; this regarded as the living spirit of all prophecy 
going before in the Old Testament, apart from which no part 
of the Old Testament can be counted otherwise than dead. 
That clearly is what the vision in its wholeness means. The 
cloud thus is the natural side of divine revelation, the side 
which it turns immediately toward the outward world in our 
present state; while the glory of the Lord in it is its interior 
spiritual side, or the side by which it looks directly toward 
heaven and the true life of the soul in the heavenly world. 
Why the Word of God should be of such double nature, it 
is not necessary now more particularly to inquire. Enough 
that we know the fact ; which in one way or another the Church 
has always acknowledged. It agrees with the connexion there 
is between soul and body in our ordinary human life; as well 
as with the conjunction of spiritual and natural universally in 
the constitution of the world at large. And it needs no argu- 
ment to show, how this distinction of inward and outward must 
govern the true and only right sense of things wherever it pre- 
vails. Each side of the relation needs the other; just as form 
needs essence, to be real, and essence at the same time needs 
form, to come into the light of actual existence. But the es- 
sential and inward, nevertheless, must everywhere rule the 
formal and outward, as the soul rules the body. So the spirit 
of prophecy, which is universally the living self-testimony of 
Jesus Christ, must rule everywhere the outward letter of pro- 
phecy. And it cannot do this from the outside; it must do it 
from the inside; that is, from the theopneustic side, which lies 
not toward the world but toward heaven, where only all pro- 
phecy of Scripture ‘‘ceases to be of any private interpretation,” 
and becomes in truth the voice of holy men of God speaking 
“as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’ (2 Pet. i. 20, 21). 
Without this, the outward sense of Scripture is but as a dark 
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cloud, a ministration of blindness and condemnation as St. 
Paul calls it ; whilst with it, on the contrary, it is a cloud made 
bright and glorious (a very iris, it may be, of all celestial co- 
lors) by the sun of righteousness, shining into it, through it, 
and from it, with endless variegation of spiritual interest and 
delight (2 Cor. iii. 7—18). 

That, in the end, is the true coming of the Lord and his 
kingdom into the souls of all his people; something immea- 
surably beyond all that is borrowed from the imagery of the 
natural world to describe it, when he is spoken of as coming 
in the visible clouds with power and great glory. It is the ful- 
filment of the promise: ‘‘ The Lord,” it is said, “ will create 
upon every place of Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a 
cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming fire by 
night; for on all the glory there shall be a defence. And there 
shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day-time from the 
heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from storm and 
from rain” (Is. iv. 5, 6). Then it is, as light breaks upon the 
awakened soul from the orient of this blessed advent, that the 
oracle begins to be heard and understood: “ Arise, shine ; for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 
For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people; but the Lord shall ARISE upon thee, and his 
Gory shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising” (Is. 
Ix. 1—3). 

The promulgation of the law or word of God, in the midst 
of cloud and splendor, from mount Sinai; the cloud covering 
the tabernacle and the glory of the Lord filling it from within ; 
the precious stones of the urim and thummim, representing all 
divine truth, but this only as translucent media for interior hea- 
venly light ; the entire Jewish ritual, magnificent in its spiritual 
signification, but in its mere outward letter, spiritless and dead; 
the rainbow, pictured like fire on its cloud, round about the 
cherubim in Ezekiel’s vision; all these, and any amount of les- 
son and parable besides in the Old Testament (where the eye is 
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not wanting to see or the ear to hear), join together in illus- 
trating and enforcing the same great truth. The truth, name- 
ly, that the Word of God is in its own miraculous constitution 
the medium and the only medium of direct communication with 
heaven ; that it carries a divine life, for this purpose, in its own 
bosom; that it can be understood, therefore, only as it is illu- 
minated in its outward letter by the light of this interior life 
shining from within; and that the whole sense and power of 
what it is in such view meets us fully only in our Lord’s glo- 
rious Humanity as it is exhibited to us on the mount of transfi- 
guration. That is what the whole vision means. And that is 
what the voice out of the cloud means, at once ratifying the 
vision and bringing it to a close: ‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him!” It makes the Son 
to be one with the Father; sets him as king upon his holy hill 
of Zion; clothes him with incomparable majesty and glory; 
and shows the universal kingdom of God, through all ages and 
dispensations, bowing in willing homage at his feet. 

And how expressive then the words that follow, when all was 
over and the disciples found themselves once more back again 
in their natural life. ‘ When they had lifted up their eyes,” it 
is said, “they saw no man, SAVE JESUS ONLY. And as they 
came down from the mountain, Jesus charged them, saying, 
Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be risen from 
the dead.” To which St. Mark adds: “ They kept that saying 
with themselves, questioning one with another what the rising 
from the dead should mean.” 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the glorified Son oF MAN, as we 
have seen him in this vision, stands not only supreme but abso- 
lutely sole and one in his kingdom. It is his own work, his 
own battle, his own victory, from beginning to end. That is 
what the language ascribed to him by the prophet means: 
“‘ The day of vengeance is in mine heart, and the year of my re- 
deemed is come. And I looked and there was none to help; 
and I wondered that there was none to uphold: therefore mine 
own arm brought salvation unto me, and my fury upheld me” 
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(Is. lxiii. 45). Itis no flourish of speech simply, when he says: 
“ All power is given unto mein heaven and in earth.” Heis the 
firstborn of the new creation, as of the old, its alpha and omega, 
its beginning and its end. The fulness and all-sufficiency of what 
he is for it, in this view, goes far beyond all that is commonly 
imagined. He is not only the centre of his kingdom, but the 
wholeness of it in all its parts. This not in any mechanical out- 
ward sense; but in the sense of vital organism, the only sense 
in which the conception can have in it reality or force. It is the 
relation then of the head to the body ; where the life of the head, 
as we know, runs all through the body, and is felt in every nerve 
and fibre and vein. It is the relation of the vine to its branches ; 
of which our Lord himself says: “As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except 
ye abide in me” (John xv. 4). “In him,” says St. Paul, 
“dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily; and ye are 
COMPLETE in him, which is the head of all principality and 
power” (Col. ii. 9,10). ‘* He is made of God unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption ;”’ all this, 
most assuredly, not through the wretched fiction of any merely 
outside imputation, but by inward living communication of his 
own life; that, according as it is written, “ He that glorieth 
let him glory in the Lord”’ (1 Cor. i. 30, 31). 

This is the one great theme of the Apocalypse, the song of 
Moses and the Lamb as it is heard forever in the heavenly 
world. “I beheld,” says the seer of Patmos, “and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne and the beasts 
and the elders: and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying with 
aloud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them 
heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ~~ and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. And the 
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four and twenty elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth 
for ever and ever” (Rev. xi. 14), 

Christ all in all in his kingdom ; angels and men, considered 
in themselves, nothing. Who, it may be asked, does not know 
that? It isa first element in our Christian faith, taught in all 
evangelical catechisms, and preached in all evangelical pulpits. 
But, alas, how few are able to receive it in its proper sense. It 
is one of those bed-ridden truths, so named by. Coleridge, that 
lie in the souls of men for the most part shorn of all power 
through sheer familiarity ; the inward awakening of which then, 
when it does come by the voice of the Son of God,.is felt as 
nothing less than a resurrection from the dead. 

Even those who affect the highest theological orthodoxy 
on the subject of man’s utter inability to think, or to will, or 
to do anything of himself, in thé work of his own salvation, and 
thus take special credit to themselves for their favorite shibbo- 
leth of free grace, as they callit, may easily be seen’as’ a gen- 
eral thing untrue to their own theory in different ways; but 
especially by this, that what they think to -have received: into 
themselves as.such grace or free gift 6f God (through particu 
lar election it. may be, and particular redemption): they feel 
authorized to régatd afterward as their own, using it and hand- 
ling it with the féeling. of .such’ personal self-appropriation, 
though as' they. sayin’ the: service of God and his kingdom. 
That at once, as all who think.can easily see, turns their whole 
righteougness‘into Pharisaic mechanism. and self-merit ; and is 
such a dead fly in the ointment of the apothecary as must cause 
the whole;of it to become a stinking savor. 

Just here it is that the full difficulty of the true evangelical 
idea of. free grace; in distinction from all such clock-work 
righteousness, comes fairly into view. It is comparatively easy 
to say, for. example, that faith is the gift of God,.if it, mean ° 
simply that our natural power, apart from the Holy Ghost, :can- 
not produce it. But to understand, to acknowledge, and to see 
inwardly in our souls, that the gift can enter into us only in 
the way of-actual life from the Lord; and yet, farther, that 
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having so entered into us it is still no property of our own self- 
hood separately taken—not this even for a single moment—but 
the continuous inflowing of the same living gift as at the first, 
in full analogy with the life of the vine in its branches ; to own 
this, we say, and to see it is something which is not easy, but 
exceedingly hard. But Christ all in all, for the Christian sal- 
vation, and man nothing, can mean nothing less than such ab- 
solute comprehension of the life of the Church, and the life of 
every true believer, in the life of him who in this and no other 
way is the head of the Church. And what we have now said 
of faith in that view, holds good necessarily also of all else be- 
longing to, the Christian life; which just for this reason has 
been aptly called the life of God in the soul of man. Here it is 
that we reach the inmost touchstone of that life; of which our 
Saviour says: “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God ”’—meaning by a rich man, one whose life turns in any 
way on the hinge of his own selfhood. To the carnal mind 
such abnegation of the selfhood seems indeed impossible, and 
at the same time morally suicidal, and hence the question, 
“ Who then can be saved?” ‘To which, however, the Gospel has 
but one answer, “ With man it is impossible, but not with God; 
for with God all things are possible.” It is after all the only 
way in which it is possible to conceive rationally of a true 
Divine government in God’s universe. Itis thus that his will 
is done by the angels in heaven; and the end of all doctrine 
and worship in the Church is, that it may be so done also here 
on earth. 

The inmost stronghold perhaps of the general error we are 
trying to expose, comes before us where the natural self-work- 
ing of man, in the matter of religion, takes upon it the form of 
voluntary obedience to the Word of God, through the truths of 
the Word itself, received into the mind ds divinely true in a 
merely natural way. There is a difference of course between 
the truths of nature as they are called, and the truths of reve- 
lation. The last are nearer to the kingdom of God, and form 
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more immediately the door of admission into its interior life. 
But regarded as matter of knowledge merely, they have no 
more power than any other kind of mere knowledge, to induct 
the soul actually into this kingdom. Bible truths need to be 
taken into the mind in such natural way, and it belongs to all 
true Christian education that the outward memory should be 
largely stored with them, just as it needs to be stored in the 
same way with facts of knowledge from the world of nature. 
But in either case, this rightly understood is only in order that 
what is thus outwardly received, may enter into the service of — 
a higher spiritual end. In such merely outward form the 
truths of revelation, like the truths of nature, are at best but 
the pabulum or food that is required for the life of God in the 
soul; which as such, however, has no vitality in itself, but be- 
comes vital and thus real as food, only when it is vitalized from 
the life which it goes thus to nourish and support. That order 
we see everywhere at work in the natural world; and it is the 
clearest mirror we can have, to make plain to us the nature and 
office of truth in the spiritual world. The truths of faith here, 
Bible truths, are never more than approaches only to what they 
are in their proper interior sense(very dim and defective even 
at the best), until they are met from the interior spiritual side 
of our being with the true life of the spirit flowing into it di- 
rectly from God. They must be regenerated and purified in 
this way from within, and thus from above, before they can 
have in them for the believer at all the life und power that 
actually belong to them in the Divine Word. 

But the mystery of the new birth under any such view as 
this, is just as bewildering for most men now as it was for 
Nicodemus, when the star of Christianity first dawned upon the 
world; and hence we find, in all directions, an inveterate dis- 
position still on the part of those who call themselves Christians 
to place the letter of God’s Word above its actual interior life 
as now described, and to dream of bringing the sense of it in 
that outward way under the rule of mere human intelligence, 
ever while professing the most unlimited obedience of faith to 
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its heavenly authority. This they are fain to regard in themselves 
indeed as the very issue of faith against science, supernatural- 
ism against naturalism, of which we hear so much in our time ; 
not seeing that the truths of faith received in such purely out- 
ward manner from the Bible are after all mere natural know- 
ledge or science (not essential being and life in the soul), and 
in that respect not a whit better for the kingdom of God, than 
the truths of astronomy, chemistry, or natural history, re- 
ceived into the understanding in the same outward way. 

We have no wish to disparage science or intelligence; just 
the contrary ; our wish is to exalt them to honor and praise. 
But that can never be done, by assigning to them a primacy 
which is not theirs in fact. Their province is to serve, and not 
to rule. They become free only as they come into the freedom 
of God’s house, and are made to drink of the “‘ pure river of 
the water of life, clear as crystal, which proceeds out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb” (Rev. xxii. 1). The same 
that Ezekiel saw in his vision of the new temple, where it is 
said in such glorious style, ‘‘ These waters issue out toward the 
EAST COUNTRY, and go down into the desert, and go into the 
sea: which being brought forth into the sea, the WATERS SHALL 
BEHEALED. And it shall come to pass,that everything that 
liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, 
SHALL LIVE: and there shall be a very great multitude of fish, 
because these waters shall come thither: for they shall be 
HEALED; and every thing shall Live whither the river cometh. 
And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall stand upon it 
from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim ; they shall be a place to 
spread forth nets; their fish shall be according to their kinds, 
a3 the fish of the great sea, exceeding many” (Ezek. xlvii. 8- 
10). To the mere literalist, or the mere typologist, all this can 
only seem a very dark cloud, meaning but little. But only let the 
spiritual sense of temple, orient, water, river, sea, desert, fishers 
and fish, as it runs with wonderful uniformity through the 
whole Bible, be once fairly awake in the soul, and how then the 
glory of the Lord shines in and from the whole passage, suffu- 
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sing it with unutterable splendor and beauty! It isamong the 
very grandest pictures of the Church of the future that is to be 
found in the whole Bible. It is such a glorification of the 
world’s coming life—such prospect and promise especially of 
what the life of science is hereafter to become—as may well 
cause the heart to break forth into singing and joy; turning 
into shame, as it does, the insane dreams of atheistic naturalism, 
and revealing the true marriage of science and faith in the 
only form in which this can ever possibly take place. 

- The absolute and sole supremacy of the Lord in his kingdom; 
in full opposition to the idea of any power on the part of man 
to participate in the work of his own salvation, either directly 
or indirectly, except in the way of giving up his private self- 
hood, and finding for himself a new centre of life in the Lord! 
That, we say, is the great cardinal thought of the Bible, on 
which may be said to hang the whole siguificance and power of 
it as a Divine Revelation, from beginning to end; and without 
which as a key to its true inward sense, we verily believe, not 
a page of it can ever be rightly understood. So in Jeremiah 
ix. 23, 24: “Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches. But let him that glo- 
rieth, glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness, in the earth. For in these things I delight, 
saith the Lord.” And so ina different strain the prophet Isaiah, 
speaking of the coming of Christ's kingdom: ‘ Enter into the 
rock, and hide thee in the dust, for fear of the Lord, and for 
the glory of his majesty. The lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
the Lorp ALONE shall be exalted in that day. For the day of 
the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is proud and 
lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up; and he shall be 
brought low. And upon all the cedars of Lebanon that are high 
and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan; and upon all 
the high mountains, and upon all the hills, that are lifted up ; 
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and upon every high tower, and upon every fenced walls ‘and 
upon all the ships of Tarshish, and upon all pleasant pictures. 
And the loftiness of man shall be bowed down,’ and the haugh- 
tiness of men shall be made low: and: the LorD atonnshall be 
exalted in that day. And the 1pous He shall utterly abolish ” | 
(Is. ii. 10-18). Idols here refer tone outward heathen worship 
gssuch. They are to be understood in the spiritual.sense of the 
second commandment ; and mean the molten images and graven 
images (produced from the fire of self-love and the lurid light 
of self-inteliigence), which are ever ready to exalt themselves 
against the Lord and his Anointed in the human heart. 

It would need a commentary, and indeed a very large one, 
upon the entire Bible, to bring into view the wealth of instruc- 
tion there is in it with regard to this subject. It meets us, first 
of all in the Mosaic cosmogony and the creation of man. It 
comes before us with graphic representation in the garden of 
Eden, with its rivers and two trees, the serpent, the temptation, 
the fall, the expulsion from Paradise, the cherubim on the EAST 
of the garden, and the flaming sword which turned every way to 
keep the way of the tree of life. The story of the Noachic del- 
uge is full of it from first to last; and so also the account given 
of Babel and the confusion of tongues. It enters into the uni- 
versal history of the Patriarchs, and finds all manner of illustra- 
tion in their relations with neighboring countries, particularly 
Syria, Philistia and Egypt. How much of profound, far-reach- 
ing signification in this view, is comprehended in the otherwise 
seemingly unmeaning oracle of old, “* Out of Egypt have I called 
my Son.” What a world of rich spiritual instruction in the 
story of Jacob and Esau, in the series of events which brought 
the Israelites into Egypt, in their condition of bondage there, 
in the whole manner of their deliverance from it by the mighty 
hand and outstretched arm of Jehovah, conducting them through 
the Red Sea, in the midst of great signs and wonders, to the 
foot of Sinai—the mount that burned with fire, and from which 
his voice was heard in the proclamation of the Law. But we 
will not pretend to quote exemplifications further, even in this 
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most general manner. The entire history of the Jewish nation, 
in the Bible, is a hidden parable of heavenly things, ordained 
and ordered on the part of God, for the very purpose of bring- 
ing to pass his inspired Word, as we now have it in the Bible, 
_ in such form that this should be the vehicle throughout of spir- 
jtual truths under natural cover and veil, in the most real and not 
any simply imaginary way ; and of all the truths thusrepresented, 
that of which we have now been speaking holds everywhere the 
inmost and foremost place, namely, Salvation in and from the 
Lord alone. He is the all in all of his kingdom in heaven and 
of his Church on earth; and so necessarily also, to the same 
extent, the all in all of his own reign of truth, righteousness, 
and eternal life, in the soul of every one to whom he thus comes 
as the Lord of life and glory. 

If it be thus with the outward history of the Jews, it is easy 
to see how the same interior sense must rule everywhere also 
the letter of their universal religious worship. The minute par- 
ticularity with which the building of the tabernacle and the 
ordering of all things pertaining to it is determined at every 
point, according to the heavenly pattern shown in the mount, makes 
it certain that it must have in it throughout such spiritual 
meaning; and it is not possible to study any part of it seriously 
without feeling in it more and more, the presence of a real 
divine inspiration in the whole of it in this view. Without pre- 
tending to any fuller notice of the subject now, let it suffice in 
closing the present article, to fix attention for a moment on 
what is said Ex. xxx. 22-38, of the holy anointing oil and the 
holy incense, which are ordered after all other directions going 
before, for the purpose of making the mystical meaning of the 
whole finally full and complete. 

Moses, representing the Divine Law, the Word through which 
God speaks to men (Ex. xxx. 22-33) must take unto him principal 
spices, which are specifically named: myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, 
and cassia, each in definite quantity and proportion, together 
with a certain measure of olive oil, also distinctly named ; all of 
which were then to be compounded, after the art of the apothe- 
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cary, into what is called an oil of holy ointment, for its own 
most sacred use. Shall it be said that any of these specifications 
are meaningless? Not, certainly, if we have any real faith in 
the inspiration of the record, as being in truth God’s Word, 
having in it the testimony of Jesus Christ for its living, vitaliz- 
ing spirit, as the soul is in the body. The whole regards 
primarily, not the outward things here mentioned, but the spir- 
itual things that correspond with them in the Lord’s true 
tabernacle, the sanctuary of his most real presence in the souls 
of his people. The spices, understood in this way, signify 
truths; not of course truths of mere secular science in any view, 
nor yet Bible truths in the naked unreality of such outward 
knowledge; but Bible truths taken in the view of their own 
proper life, as something derived into them inwardly from the 
good, that is, from the life of the Lord here represented (accord- 
ing to universal Scripture usage) by the olive oil. Truths, so 
related to the good, appear under different forms, as more or 
less distant from their right centre in the good; and hence we 
have them represented here in four different orders—myrrh, 
cinnamon, calamus, and cassia; the series starting with the 
outermost order, the truths of mere bodily sense, and reaching 
in at last to the innermost order, where room is found immedi- 
ately for the inflowing of the good, whose vitalizing force then 
extends itself to the entire process going before. By this all is 
made, not only living, but fragrant with the breath of heaven— 
the “ odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God.” 

Compare Psalm xlv. 7-9: “ Thou lovest righteousness and 
hatest wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the OIL OF GLADNESS above thy fellows, All thy gar- 
ments smell of MYRRH, and ALOES, and CASSIA, out of the ivory 
palaces, whereby they have made thee glad. Kings’ daughters 
were among thy honorable women; upon thy right hand did 
stand the queen in gold of Ophir.” And what a stream of 
light, the same general thought throws upon the true con- 
ception of all heaven-descended charity, as we have it de- 
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scribed in the 183d Psalm; ‘‘ Behold, how good and how plea- 
sant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! Itvis like 
the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even’ Aaron’s beard; that went down to the skirts of 
his garment; As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that de- 
scended upon the. mountains of Zion: for there the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore.” 

The whole composition must:be by the art of the apothecary ; 
that is, not: of ordinary human thought ‘or work ; but of divine 
operation. Just as for the building of the tabernacle in general, 
we are told, Bezaleel, the son of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, 
was called by name, and filled with the Spirit of God, in wisdom 
and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship; to signify the same thing, namely, the wholeness 
and soleness'of the Lord’s work, to the entire seclusion of any 
agency of man, as such, in all that pertains to His spiritual 
kingdom. The thought, that we find so tersely expressed again 
in what is said of the altar: “If thou wilt make me an altar 
of stone, thou shalt not build it of HEWN stone; for if thou lift 
up THY TOOL upon it, thou hast POLLUTED it” (Ex. xx. 25). 

What the holy anointing oil means now, is plain enough ; and 
it ie plain enough also, why it is called holy. It represents the 
Divine Humanity of our Lord, the Human in him transfused 
and filled completely by the Divine, whereby it has become the 
source and effectual power of life and salvation for all who draw 
near to God in his name. We may call it, if we choose, the 
infinite righteousness and merit of our Lord ; and in that view, 
there is no room, indeed, to conceive of righteousness or merit as 
belonging to men in any other form; “ This is his name whereby 
he shall be called, JEnovan our Riaurgousness.”” Only we 
must not think of this in the way of mere abstract imputation. 
To be ours at all, his righteousness must reach into us as 
something living, and not dead. It must be in us, not merely 
as truth for the understanding, but as actual being for the will; 
and that it can never be, except through the love of the Lord, 
flowing into the will from the very life of the Lord himself. 
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Here, and nowhere short of this, we may, understapd what holi- 
ness means, in its Scriptural application to the kingdom of God, 
and all that belongs toit. It is the quality of real: deriva- 
tion from the Divine life, carrying along with it answerable 
thought and affection ; in distinction from all life and existence 
which are not thus qualified, and so are to be ,congidered 
profane. And just this quality.of inward derivation. from the 
‘life of the Lord itis now, we say, which we have symbolized for 
vus in the holy anginting oil here under consideratjon... It is 
first of all the cansegration of the Lord’s own Humanity | for. his 
appointed .work (“ For, their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also might be sanctified. through the tryth’’),,makipg. him to 
be thus. the Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed One;.and then 
flowing, from this enly and wholly, the, consecration of his 
kingdom, and all things belonging to, it, to the ‘same glorious 
purpose and end. . 

_ And so it follows : ,f* Thou sbalt anoint the thamede of the 
congregation therewith, and the ark of,the testimony, and the 
table and all his vessels, and the candlestick and his vessels, 
and the altar of incense, and the altar of burnt offering with all 
his vessels, and the laver and his foot. And thou shalt sanc- 
TIFY them that they may be most holy :. whatsoever toucheth 
them shall be holy. And thou shalt anoint Aaron and his sons, 
and consecrate them, that they may minister unto me in the 
priest’s office.” 

After what has just been said, all this needs no farther com- 
mentary ; the general symbolic meaning of it at least, is too 
plain to be misunderstood. 

What we do need, however, for the full sense of all, is to con- 
sider and lay to heart especially the solemn caution in conclusion: 
“Thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying, This 
shall be an holy anointing oil unto me throughout your gener- 
ations, Upon man’s flesh shall it not be poured, neither shall 
ye make any other like it, after the composition of it: it is holy, 
and it shall be holy unto you. Whosoever compoundeth any 
like it, or whosoever putteth any of it upon a stranger, shall 
even be cut off from his people.” 
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Apply this to the spiritual signification of the holy oil, and 
what does it mean? Plainly, the absolute restriction of all true 
spiritual life with man to its proper source and fountain, the 
glorified Son of man, and the absolute exclusion, therefore, of 
all merely human co-operation in the work by which it is brought 
to pass. That is involved, as we have seen, in the very terms 
holy and most holy, used to describe the oil. They express the 
peculiar quality of living derivation from God. Hence it is 
said, “ It shall be an holy anointing oil unto me throughout your 
generations ;” as also, “It is holy, and it shall be HOLY UNTO 
you.” It must not be poured then upon man’s flesh ; must not 
come into any communication with the natural self hood of man, 
which as mere flesh is only evil. And so also there must be no 
imitation of it; not even if this should be in the name of reli- 
gion itself, and with the use apparently of the same ingredients. 
What is thus of man’s thought and device as such can only be 
of man’s interest and affection as such; which implies at once, 
determination toward self as an end, in distinction from de- 
termination toward the Lord as an end; and that is just the 
essence of all evil and falsehood, even though it be under the 
fairest semblance of truth and righteousness. Therefore the dread 
penalty, “‘ Whosoever compoundeth any like it, or whosoever 
putteth any of it upon a stranger, shall even be CUT OFF FROM 
HIS PEOPLE.” 

Following the prescription of the holy ointment, we have (Ex. 
xxx. 34-38) that of the holy incense; where, again, we meet 
the symbolism of sweet spices; not the same as before, but of 
like general sense, stacte, onycha, galbanum, ending inwardly 
in pure frankincense; all representing heavenly truths em- 
balmed, as it were, in the fragrance of heavenly affection 
proceeding from the Lord. We know what incense, and the 
altar of incense in the holy place, properly represent; the 
prayers of all saints, ascending up before God through the me- 
diation of Jesus Christ (Rev. viii. 3, 4); thought and speech, 
in Christian worship, made living by the breath of the Lord’s 
love flowing into them from heaven. Such divine service can 
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never be produced by any human art; cannot be self-manufac- 
tured, on the side of man in any degree; but must come, if it 
come at all, only by the most real influx and operation of the 
Lord himself into the whole and every part of theservice. So 
the Church at large teaches; but how few, alas, understand 
the teaching, or seriously lay it to heart. 

The incense being of such most solemn sense, it is no wonder 
that, like the anointing oil, it also should be pronounced holy and 
most holy; or that we should have again the same tremendous 
caution uttered against the imitation of it, out of any merely 
self-end or self-impulse on the part of men. ‘It shall be unto 
thee,” it is said, ‘‘ holy for the Lord. Whosoever shall make 
like unto that, to smell thereto, shall be cut off from his people.” 

It is the same case, in fact, which is so graphically represented 
in what we read, concerning the heaven-kindled fire of God’s 
holy altar (Lev. ix. 23, 24) and the sin of Nadab and Abihu in 
substituting for it their own fire (Lev. x. 1, 2, 3): “ Moses and 
Aaron went into the tabernacle of the congregation, and came 
out and blessed the people: and the GLory oF THE Lorp appeared 
unto all the people. And there came a fire out from before the 
Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt offering and the fat: 
which, when all the people saw, they shouted and fell on their 
faces. And Nadaband Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of 
them his censer, put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and 
offered strange fire before the Lord which He commanded them 
not. And there went out fire from the Lord and devoured them, 
and they died before the Lord. Then Moses said unto Aaron, 
This is it that the Lord spake, saying, I wILL BE SANCTIFIED 
IN THEM THAT COME NIGH ME, AND BEFORE ALL THE PEOPLE I 
WILL BE GLORIFIED. And Aaron held his peace.” 

J. Wittramson NevIn. 
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Art. [V.—GOSPEL OR FICTION? 
BY REV. D. Y. HEISLER, A. M., EASTON, PA. 


Tue subject of Biblical criticism and of the correct interpre- 
tation of the sacred writings, has of late years received a large 
share of attention, and justly so. The Holy Scriptures are for 
us the only source of information respecting all matters con- 
cerning the-invisible and eternal world. If they are to bea 
certain and infallible guide, it is above all things necessary, that, 
in the first place, the sacred text be pure and incorrupt, and 
that, secondly, this genuine and incorrupt text be correctly in- 
terpreted ; otherwise we would be left in the greatest uncer- 
tainty just where we need most of all to be absolutely certain 
and unfaltering in our -convictions. If Divine Revelation be 
falsely interpreted, if the sensé we attach to its utterances be 
not legitimate; it were about as well for us not to have any 
such revelatjon:at ajl,., But. with the absence or perversion of 
the Holy Scriptures; even in a partial way,-our practical Chris- 
tianity would be thrown into the greatest confusion, if not ut- 
terly subverted. Hence the importance of a correct text and 
of the legitimate exposition of the Sacred Writings. 

That the tendency in the prevailing methods of Scriptural 
interpretation is radically wrong and unsafe, must be clear to 
every reflecting man. It is not possible that the almost endless 
diversity of religious sentiments can spring from the Holy 
Scriptures themselves or from their correct and legitimate in- 
terpretation. We may not be able to point out exactly where 
the fault lies, or to substitute another and safer method of eli- 
citing the genuine sense and teachings of the inspired record. 
We may even be unable to define exactly in what the evil con- 
sists, and yet be conscious of a serious wrong somewhere. Just 
as our taste may detect something unnatural and highly injuri- 
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rious in our food, while we cannot say what that injurious ele- 
ment is, so our religious instinct may revolt against something 
foreign and perilous which enters into a certain way of hand- 
ling the Sacred Scriptures. We instinctively feel that what we 
find in certain representations of the truth is not the genuine 
representation of the “truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Divine Revelation, correctly interpreted, could never give rise 
to such a horrible state of confusion as we now have it in the 
religious world. Ofthis we feel absolutely certain. Such spir- 
itual monstrosities, as distinguish the present age, spring from 
a corrupt and corrupting fountain. .This becomes perfectly 
clear in the light of the Saviour’s rule of judgment: “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

My object, however, is not to deal directly with this prevail- 
ing evil in its theoretical aspect. I wish rather to confine my- 
self, in this paper, to the practical side of Christianity as we 
now have it in the world around us, ; It is here where our chief 
danger lies, and where we are. more immediately concerned to 
have the evil exposed with a view, if possible, of coming to a 
more just and correct apprehension of the truth. In order to 
facilitate the treatment of the subject, I shall take it up under 
its several distinct aspects, or topical headings. 

And in, the first. place, as to the prevailing method of preach- 
ing the Gospel, The pulpit may always be taken as a pretty 
correct and trustworthy indication of the sense affixed to the 
words of Holy Scripture—of the intellectual apprehension of 
the truth prevalent at any particular. period: of the Church’s 
history. Two questions naturally present themselves ; first, 
as to what is preached ; and, secondly, as to the peculiar meth- 
od or form of this preaching. The Gospel, in its practical as- 
pect, should come out in.the weekly pulpit ministrations in its 
purest and most legitimate form, both as regards matter and 
method. When this is not the case, its practical workings 
must be partial and defective, or even destructive of the very 
object contemplated. What, then, is the character of the pul- 
pit ministrations—of the preaching of the present day? 
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It is not too much to say that a very considerable portion of 
the preaching of the present day, especially in our larger towns 
and cities, is unworthy of the name of evangelical preaching. 
It is a notorious fact, that, in many cases the pulpit is turned 
into a stage for theatrical performances. Sensational sermons, 
with all their painfully trifling accompaniments, have been so 
common, that, in many cases, they fail to attract general notice 
and excite any special concern in the minds of men. Only 
here and there, where the baldest and most senseless buffoon- 
ery is mixed up with the ostensible exhibitions of the truth, do 
we find that objections are seriously made to this desecration of 
the pulpit. The profane and trifling spirit, so often exhibited 
in the style of preaching is frequently also characteristic of the 
matter of these popular discourses. How, indeed, could a man 
turn the pulpit into a stage, and the preaching of the Gospel 
into a theatrical performance, if he had ‘any just apprehension 
of the blessed Gospel of the grace of God? The existence of 
the one evil, is indicative of the other, also, and decisive evi- 
dence ofthe imperfect or rather perverse doctrinal position of 
the preacher—the existence of an imperfect apprehension of the 
Gospel itself. This unworthy use of the pulpit, besides its im- 
mediate bad effects, has a tendency so to pervert public senti- 
ment, and to vitiate the taste of men, that eventually the genuine 
Gospel is no longer relished. The preaching of the Gospel must 
either be carried on in the sensational style or prove a practi- 
cal failure. To secure an audience the spgaker must metamor- 
phose himself into a clown and his sermon into a popular speech. 
Can any man, in the exercise of sound reason, maintain that 
this popular method of conducting pulpit services is that which 
was pursued by our Lord and His apostles? Just imagine St. 
Paul, or St. Peter, or St. James delivering a discourse, which, 
by its comical character, should call forth a roar of laughter or 
be greeted with repeated and prolonged clapping of hands! The 
mere mention of such a bold caricature of the preaching of an 
apostle, is sufficient to show its absurdity, and to condemn it as 
utterly irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel. 
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We insist, then, that the buffoonery which characterizes so 
large a portion of the so-called preaching of the Gospel, is a dis- 
grace to the age in which we live, and a most grievous slander 
upon the Christian religion. The vulgarity, clownishness, and 
heartless frivolity of this sensational preaching are fast eating 
out the life of the Gospel, and preparing the way for the pre- 
valence and uncurbed sway of infidelity. The sanctuary itself 
is fast becoming a place of mere amusement. The house of 
prayer is turned into a den of thieves, where poor souls, who go 
there, at first at least, for spiritual food, are robbed of the 
bread of heaven, and sent away in a faint and famishing condi- 
tion. The few and slender shreds of the Gospel that may still 
remain are so covered up and muffled with the tinsel of a wild 
and perverted imagination, that the mind, bewildered with rhe- 
torical flourishes and blinded with the false glow of a self-invent- 
ed faith, is utterly unable to see and appreciate the “truth as 
it is in Jesus.” 

This defective view of what the Holy Scriptures teach shows 
itself equally injurious, also, in connection with the worship of 
God’s house. The altar is fully as important as the pulpit ; and 
the cultivation of Christian piety is perhaps more intimately 
connected with the devotional part of the sanctuary services 
than with that which relates to doctrine. At any rate, both are 
essential elements in that system of means which God has or- 
dained for the spiritual perfection of His people. The pulpit 
expounds the divine Word, and brings the truth to bear upon 
the heart and conscience of the worshiper; the altar reduces 
the doctrines taught from the sacred desk to Christian devotion 
and practical life. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the influence of a false 
or defective apprehension of the truth must act disastrously on 
the piety and practical life of the Church. Clear and full 
views of Gospel truth, on the other hand, must, by a kind of 
necessity, produce a harmonious development of the Christian 
life and character, and thus very materially affect the devotions 
of God’s house. And what, now, is the prevailing characteris- 

17 
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tic of the worship in our sanctuaries? Is it generally charac- 
terized by reverence, humility, fervor, and propriety? Do 
we witness any special effort on the part of our worshiping as- 
semblies to foster by suitable posture and behaviour a spirit ac- 
cordant with the solemnity of God’s house and its blessed wor- 
ship? Do men seek to realize the presence of the High and 
Holy One, and demean themselves suitably to the place and the 
occasion, when assembled for divine worship? If we go to any 
of our fashionable city churches, do we not find precisely the 
opposite spirit prevailing in most of them—a spirit wholly at 
variance with the humble<and childlike spirit inculcated in the 
word of God, and manifested in the worship of the saints of 
old? Irreverence and rudeness generally distinguish our wor- 
shiping assemblies. So entirely has the spirit of childlike rev- 
erence and devotion forsaken many of our churches, that it is 
extremely hard to realize, in some cases, that you are in a place 
where God’s name is recorded and where His honor dwelleth— 
in the place where He has promised to meet His peopie and 
bless them. Even the outward sign of reverence has in many 
places become a perfect stranger. To bow the knee in heart- 
felt penitence, or reverently stand before God in devout grati- 
tude and solemn praise, is by many deemed a matter of no im- 
portance ; and they will accordingly remain in their seats, dur- 
ing prayer, and frequently with the utmost indifference. 

We may well ask whether such a state of things is consistent 
with the faithful preaching of the Gospel in its purity and pow- 
er. Can we imagine, that, in a place where the pure, simple, 
and unadulterated word of God is preached from week to week, 
such perfect indifference to the proprieties of God’s house and 
God’s worship, is possible? Have we not reason to fear that 
the preaching which produces such unworthy fruits is at bottom 
false and unscriptural? The painful fact must force itself 
upon the mind of every careful and observant worshiper that 
the larger portion of those attending our fashionable churches, 
come there simply as to a place of amusement, or, in order to 
while away an hour or two, which would otherwise prove tedi- 
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ous to them. If they have any definite object in view when go- 
ing to the sanctuary it is most likely to hear an entertaining 
discourse. The idea of worship—either in its united or indi- 
vidual form—appears never to elicit their attention. 

The point we wish to make is this: the doctrines and senti- 
ments uttered by the preacher, and through his instrumentality 
disseminated in a community, of necessity give tone and color- 
ing to the devotions of the persons attending such preaching. 
Whatever defects are to be found in the worship of a people—if 
extensive and permanent—must be referred to a corresponding 
defect in the Gospel which is preached among them. If the 
preaching be of a genuine character, holding up Christ and His 
mediatorial life and work, the effect of that preaching also, will, be 
genuine and the fruits Christlike. If, on the contrary, the preach- 
ing be unscriptural and fictitious, then the effects, also, will be un- 
scriptural and fictitious. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
This rule we conceive to be equally as applicable to things as to 
persons; and, tried by this divine standard, the Gospel of the 
present day is far from bearing the test. In large sections of 
our country and among many of our professedly Christian peo- 
ple, we fail to detect the evidences of a genuine Gospel in the 
fruits which are produced by much of the popular preaching. 
The heart is not generally subdued and brought into subjection 
to the law of Christ, by the efforts of the pulpit, nor is the truth 
so felt as to kindle and foster in the bosom of the worshiper a 
spirit of genuine devotion. 

It may be objected, that, in the nature of the case, the Gos- 
pel must, in some instances, fail to produce its legitimate fruits 
—that the “‘ powers of the world to come,” which are enshrined 
in the Gospel, cannot, by human instrumentality, be brought to 
bear on the hearts and consciences of men so directly and pow- 
erfully as in all eases to produce conviction of sin, to renew the 
heart, elevate the affections, and inspire the hearers with senti- 
ments of pure and genuine devotion. We freely admit the 
force of this objection; and grant that it would be unreasonable 
to expect, in all cases, these excellent results of which we have 
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been speaking. What we insist on is—that the results of 
our preaching generally should be of the right kind, and that 
the last and abiding fruits of our efforts should be a spirit of 
devotion consonant with the elevated ideas we entertain of the 
Gospel of Christ. The sanctuary should be invested, in our 
mind, with a high degree of sanctity—the worship of the High 
and Holy One should fill us with a spirit of profound reverence 
—the prayers and praises of the worshiping assembly, espe- 
cially, should enlist our warmest sympathy and engage our 
most earnest attention,—in short, the house of God should be to 
us emphatically a “ house of prayer”—a place of worship. 

The preaching of the Gospel of Christ, in its purity and pow- 
er, always produces this result. It subdues the heart, and 
causes it to bow in sincere penitence and childlike reverence 
before the throne of God’s grace. It inspires the soul of the 
worshiper with sentiments of tender love and gratitude, and 
inclines it cheerfully to unite with other souls in ascriptions of 
praise and thanksgiving to the Source of all good! Do we find 
these good results generally following the preaching of the Gospel 
of the present day? Dothose who attend our places of worship ap- 
pear to realize the presence of God in the sanctuary, and feel con- 
strained to “ worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness?” If 
not, can we imagine that the Gospel professedly preached is 
really the Gospel of Christ—which, according to apostolic teach- 
ing, is “ the power of God and the wisdom of God?” Seeing so 
much spurious, or, at least, imperfect and defective fruit as the 
result of our modern preaching, are we not warranted to con- 
clude that the preaching itself, if not spurious, is at least very 
defective and faulty ? 

There is still a more certain criterion whereby to test the 
soundness of the doctrines taught from our pulpits—that is, the 
relation in which this teaching stands to the sealing ordinances 
of the Church. The connection between the Word and the 
Sacraments is not accidental and outward simply, but inward 
and essential. There is no true Gospel without sacraments. 
The Word preached must be humbly and believingly received, 
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it is true; and upon this reception depends the salvation of the 
hearer ; but a saving reception of the Gospel means submission to 
the termsof the Gospel. The tenor of Scriptural preaching is, in 
the first place, “repent and believe,” and then also, with equal 
emphasis, “ believe and be baptized.” To profess repentance 
and faith in the Gospel message, and yet refuse to be bap- 
tized, is to treat the Gospel of Christ with contempt. And just 
here we are furnished with an infallible rule of judgment as ap- 
plied to the preaching of the Gospel. When this latter leads 
to the depreciation and practical neglect of the former, we may 
rest assured that there is something wrong, either with the 
matter or manner of the preaching itself. 

The Holy Sacraments are an essential part of the Gospel ; 
and whenever they are undervalued and practically ignored, in 
the efforts of God’s servants, the saving influence of these efforts 
must to a very large extent be wanting. Indeed we can hardly 
conceive how it is possible to accomplish any extensive and 
permanent good when that part of the Gospel which God has 
ordained for the communication and sealing of His grace and 
merey is left out of our public ministrations. It was not 
simply faith, but “the obedience of the faith” that the Apostle 
preached; and that means ready and cheerful submission to 
the sealing ordinances, in which God signifies and seals to us 
His abounding grace. If, now, we apply this crucial test to 
the preaching of the Gospel in the present day, we are at once 
struck with its utter divergence from the Gospel as preached by 
the Lord and His holy Apostles. Already in the early part 
of the Saviour’s ministry the Pharisees had heard “ that Jesus 
made and baptized more disciples than John.” And the very 
first distinctively Christian discourse was followed with the in- 
junction to those who heard it—“ repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” And 
the penitents thus addressed did not hesitate about complying 
with this requisition as though it admitted of debate or were 
left optional with them to comply or not, as they might deem 
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fittest. The record is—“then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized; and the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls.” Everywhere throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles, it is taken for granted that all who 
wished to be saved must submit to this divinely ordained ordi- 
nance. So the Samaritans, who believed the preaching of 
Philip, “were baptized, both men and women.” So the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, on hearing and believing the discourse of the 
same Philip. So the persecuting Saul, now penitent, “ arose, 
and was baptized.’ So, too, Cornelius, the Philippian jailor, 
and Lydia, with their households ; and so the Ephesian brethren. 
The fact is, the Apostles knew of no successful preaching of 
the Gospel independent of the sacrament of baptism. Their 
message to the world at large always was—“ repent and be 
baptized ’’; and tothe children of the covenant—the Saints—the 
message was equally strong and clear in the matter of insisting 
on what Jesus had enjoined upon them: “ This do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

Does the Gospel of the present day insist with equal uni- 
formity and earnestness on these points? Do the ministers of 
Christ now also require their converts, as a matter of the first 
importance, to observe the sealing ordinances of the Church? 
And where such observance is still, to some extent, insisted on, 
what importance is really given to these ordinances? 

We deem it no offence against the law of charity to say that 
a large portion of the ministers of the present day could get 
along quite as well without Baptism and the Holy Supper as 
with them, and many of them greatly to their comfort and con- 
venience. At best these ordinances are looked upon as nothing 
more than decent outward religious rites, by a very large pro- 
portion of the members of different churches, and this as the 
natural consequence of unsacramental preaching on the part of 
the ministry. One thing is clear, namely, that the Gospel of 
modern times, as extensively represented, is not the Gospel! of 
Christ and His Apostles. St. Paul would unhesitatingly call 
much of our modern preaching, “ another Gospel,” and add in 
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his own peculiar way: “which is not another; but there be 
some that trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ.” 

This defective method of preaching the Gospel shows itself 
not only in the Church and her worship, which partakes so 
largely of the sensational and popular elements ; but it comes 
out, also, in the family life, and in the training of children. 
Where either the neglect of the sacraments or their depreciation 
becomes prevalent, there the proper basis for family training is 
wanting. Unless we believe that our children stand in the 
covenant, and are made partakers of the grace of life; in other 
words, unless we believe that by an act of God’s mercy, they 
are in some sense regenerated and made new creatures, sacra- 
mentally, at least, we cannot have any heart to educate and 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, in 
the sense of the Gospel; for the education or training of an 
unregenerate child is virtually to bring it up as a child of the 
wicked one ; and the idea, that to encourage any one, in such 
circumstances, to cherish a hope of life and salvation, would be 
simply to delude the poor soul, is in fact extensively prevalent 
among those who deny baptismal grace or initial regeneration 
to the baptized child. If the assumption is admitted to be 
correct, then the conclusion is certainly legitimate. It would be 
a most fatal delusion to encourage any one, young or old, to hope 
for eternal life on the ground of a simply humanistic training, or 
the education of an unregenerate soul. All earnest and hope- 
ful religious training presupposes the regenerating work of the 
Holy Ghost. Failing to recognize the necessity of this pre- 
liminary work of the Divine Spirit, we fall hopelessly into the 
Pelagian heresy—the plague-spot in our popular efforts to build 
up the kingdom of Christ. 

What, then, shall we think of the Gospel so generally 
preached from our modern pulpits? Shall we regard it as the 
genuine, pure, and unadulterated Gospel of Christ and His 
Apostles, or as a modern invention, a miserable fiction? A 
so-called Gospel, which, to a large extent, ignores the institu- 
tions of Christ—the means of grace—and frequently shows 
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itself destitute even of a living Christ, cannot become the re- 
generating power for the salvation of the world. It is power- 
less, even within the bosom of the Church itself, for purposes of 
building up and edifying the “body of Christ.” Hence the want 
of a calm, believing, consistent Christianity—the absence of 
men and women, whose religious character is regularly and 
symmetrically developed—whose virtues stand in proper rela- 
tion to each other, and shed beauty and grace over the entire 
life and conduct. 

This defective view of the Gospel comes out, also, in con- 
nection with the exercise of Christian Discipline, whether in the 
congregation or in the higher judicatories and general councils 
of the Church. We either have no discipline at all deserving of 
the name, or our discipline is arbitrary and unreasonably 
severe and cruel. The Gospel of Christ certainly requires the 
exercise of discipline. Not only prophetic and priestly, but 
regal or judicial functions also belong to the Christian ministry. 
Where the Gospel is faithfully preached and the sacraments 
regularly administered, there the fruits of these labors will 
show themselves in the repentance and conversion of the un- 
godly; and this will necessitate their reception into the Church. 
The same faithful labors will, also, bring to the surface and 
expose the defects of careless and unworthy members, and 
thus render the exercise of discipline necessary in order to free 
the Church from these evils. But how is this discipline to be 
exercised, so as to maintain the honor of the Church, on the 
one hand, and yet do no injustice to the individual member, 
on the other hand? Most assuredly this is one of the most 
difficult and delicate duties of the ministry,—one which requires 
the greatest care and circumspection. 

What guaranty have we that our labor in this respect is 
right and conducive to the edification of the Church and her 
members? With a eorrect and clear apprehension of the Gospel 
system—the teachings of Christ and His Apostles—we may 
proceed with confidence in this delicate task ; for we shall then 
know how to temper the exercise of justice with mercy, and 
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thus accomplish the good contemplated in this part of the min- 
isterial work. If, on the contrary, our apprehensions of the 
Gospel are one-sided and false, or even seriously defective, we 
are in danger of being one-sided and defective, also, in the exer- 
cise of discipline—showing ourselves either too harsh and 
severe, or too lenient with the delinquents. Only when 
we take a comprehensive view of the Gospel, and recognize 
the covenant relation of the members of the Church, is it 
that we can exercise discipline with any degree of safety. 
To illustrate my meaning, we will suppose a person to com- 
mit an offence, deserving of discipline, in a Church where 
this idea of a covenant relation is practically ignored—where 
the filial relation of the believer is not heartily acknowledged— 
and the danger will be found to consist in this—that the person, 
so offending, will be at once expelled from the Church, and thus 
put entirely beyond its beneficent jurisdiction and care. The 
offender, thus sundered from all spiritual influences, and given 
over absolutely to the evil one, will in all likelihood become 
desperate and reckless in his conduct. Very little hope of his 
future repentance and return to the Church can be entertained 
under these circumstances. His one fall has sealed his fate. 
Only the most powerful agencies can thenceforth bring him to 
repentance and a renewal of his Christian profession. On the 
other hand, if the believer's relation to the Church is viewed as 
simply outward and mechanical, then the danger is that no 
notice at all will be taken of his offences. Church discipline, 
in this case, will be wholly neglected, and the cause of Christ 
made to suffer in consequence of this neglect. Each of the two 
extremes prevents the legitimate and salutary exercise of Chris- 
tian discipline. But the danger, at the present day, lies mainly 
on the side of a loose and inadequate apprehension of the 
Church of God, and the close and endearing relation which her 
several members sustain to each other and to their ever-living 
and ‘glorious Head. Hence the danger of sinning against those 
for whom Christ died, by a harsh and loveless exercise of dis- 
cipline when this becomes necessary. Men and women, 
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whose hearts are not necessarily destitute of the grace of life, 
are hastily expelled from the communion of the Church, and 
thus put hopelessly beyond the reach of her remedial agency 
and saving influences. Is not this to destroy, by our intempe- 
rate zeal and loveless conduct, those for whom Christ died? 
And will not the Church be held responsible for the defective 
views of the Gospel which produce these disastrous results? 
The Gospel of Christ is a message of glad-tidings—the out- 
gushings of infinite mercy towards the fallen sons of men; but 
we substitute in its place the loveless fabrications of our own 
brain! When the conduct of men so entirely fails to reflect 
the merciful spirit of the Gospel of Christ, does not their own 
miserable substitute deserve to be called a fiction ? 

On the other hand, however, this same defective apprehension 
of the Gospel works disastrously, also, in an opposite direc- 
tion. It fails to recognize the divine character and binding 
force of genuine discipline. It either hastily explains away the 
meaning and force of the solemn declaration: “ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ;” or it denies 
its relevancy to the subject in hand. In either case it does 
immense injury by weakening the power of the Church to re- 
strain the wicked and prevent their evil ways. But, besides 
this, it also encourages the rash and merciless exercise of disci- 
pline already complained of in the preceding paragraph, A 
proper sense of the solemnity of the words of Jesus will make 
the officers of the Church careful and circumspect in the exer- 
cise of discipline. They will not be likely to trifle with a power 
so overwhelmingly solemn as that which the Saviour confers 
upon His servants for the saving of men’s souls and not for 
their destruction. To hear men speak even of throwing un- 
worthy persons “ over the fence,”’ when the subject of discipline 
is discussed, is shockingly profane, and abhorrent to every 
Christian sentiment. Such expressions reveal the secret poison 
that lurks in the religious views of the persons uttering them. 
They show very clearly that such persons have no right appre- 
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hension of the solemnity of Christ’s words—that they fail to 
recognize in this declaration of Jesus a delegation of power the 
most important ever conveyed to man——a power which may 
prove either the salvation or ruin of souls, according as it is 
properly or improperly employed. 

What we wish to impress upon our readers, is this—that the 
loose and unscriptural views of Church discipline in vogue, and 
its rash and indiscriminate exercise, is indicative of a defective 
view of the Gospel itself on which these errors are ostensibly 
based. It is very true, that, in this case as well as other in- 
stances, we must make due allowance for the natural infirmities 
which cleave even to the best of men. A few cases in which 
this power is abused, would not warrant us to draw a general 
conclusion against the soundness of the Gospel preached and 
represented by the authors of this abuse. We must discriminate 
between an occasional and perhaps unavoidable error and the 
constant and systematic abuse of what the Gospel teaches. 
We readily concede that “it is human to err;” and we would 
not violate the law of charity by harshly condemning those who 
may be guilty of an occasional error. And so, also, we would 
wish to deal charitably with that imperfect and faulty appre- 
hension of the truth which in a measure cleaves to every one. 
This, however, does not require us either to sanction or even 
to palliate that extensive and utterly ruinous perversion of the 
Gospel which we have been exposing ; nor should we suffer an 
unwarranted delicacy, to restrain and prevent us from earnestly 
protesting against such perversions. 

There is one more point which claims attention, as illustra- 
tive of our general subject; it is the popular method of carrying 
on the work of saving souls. The object of preaching the 
Gospel, of Divine worship, of administering the Sacraments, and 
of the exercise of Christian discipline, is one and the same, 
namely, the glory of God in the salvation of souls. If this 
object is to be gained, the method or methods employed for its 
attainment must be, in spirit at least, consistent with the several 
items already mentioned. The preaching of the Gospel must 
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be Scriptural, perspicuous, and earnest,—the worship must be 
pure, spiritual, and elevated,—the administration of the Sacra- 
ments must be reverent, solemn, and accordant with the Divine 
appointment—the exercise of discipline, or Church order, whe- 
ther in the reception of penitent believers, or in the exclusion 
of the impenitent and unbelieving, must be characterized by 
the utmost kindness and cireumspection, as well as by the most 
ardent zeal and fidelity. In such form only can our labors 
produce beneficial and lasting results. What, then, is the cha- 
racter of our popular efforts for the salvation of souls, as com- 
pared with the principles already stated ? 

It is safe to say, that, in almost every particular, there is an 
irreconcilable divergence between the principles which animate 
the two systems—the earlier sacramental and the modern un- 
sacramental system. This latter depends chiefly upon popular 
excitement and present results. Hence its love for sensational 
preaching and all kinds of popular expedients or pious trick- 
ery. What is desired above all things, is to get up a great and 
far-reaching sensation, in order to reach and get control of the 
masses. This cannot well be accomplished by the ordinary 
efforts of pastors and other laborers; hence the necessity for 
calling in professional revivalists from abroad. These so-called 
evangelists put forth all their strength in the direction of an 
immediate and extensive awakening. Every possible effort is 
made to rouse up the people and enlist their sympathy and co- 
operation. What the means are, which, in such efforts, require 
to be employed, most of us know only too well. That the 
Gospel, in some sense, is preached, cannot be denied, but that 
it is preached in its own legitimate form and spirit we have 
only too much reason to doubt. Powerful appeals are generally 
made to the feelings or the emotional nature, without being 
very particular as to what arguments and illustrations are used. 
Mostly, indeed, the chief dependence is placed on well-told and 
affecting anecdotes, frequently of the most questionable cha- 
racter. At the same time undue advantage is taken of the 
soothing and subduing power of music; and this is so arranged 
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as to operate in the same direction precisely as the anecdotes 
and the sensational sermons of which they form so important a 
part—their very life and soul, indeed, we may say. 

In these special efforts no regard whatever is had to the 
previous standing of the persons addressed and urged to re- 
pentance and faith. Their covenant relation is wholly ignored, 
and all their previous experience discarded, except in so far as 
it may be in accord with the crude and ill-digested notions of 
the operators. That calm, childlike, consistent piety, which is 
the result of God’s gracious operations on the youthful heart, 
in connection with faithful parental instruction or family train- 
ing, is looked upon with the greatest suspicion, if not absolutely 
rejected as unworthy of confidence. What is wanted is not 
that silent and mysterious growth of God’s kingdom in the 
heart, which, rooted in a sacred soil, produces “ first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear ;” not this se- 
cretly growing kingdom of God is wanted, but that far more 
desirable invention of modern times, the religion which pro- 
duces and brings to perfection, in one and the same effort, the 
blade, ear, and full-grown corn in the ear. Can we stand in 
doubt as to which of these representations of the Gospel and its 
saving operations, is the genuine and authentic one? And, in 
order to decide this question, we need not refer to the fearful 
irregularities which usually accompany these extra efforts. 
The utterly inexcusable disorders and profanity, which so fre- 
quently characterize the devotional part of these services, are a 
sufficient proof that they are not of a kindred spirit with that 
worship which is enjoined in the blessed Gospel of Christ. 
With such surroundings we do not learn to “ worship God in the 
beauty of holiness.” 

What has been said, we think, is sufficient to show very con- 
clusively that there is an immense difference between the modern 
popular Gospel, and the Gospel as preached by the blessed Re- 
deemer and His chosen Apostles. And the difference, we think, 
is decidedly in favor of the original Gospel. In every par- 
ticular to which attention has been directed, the modern method 
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of preaching the Gospel, as well as the doctrines preached, 
shows a deterioration in the process through which the Gospel 
has come down to us; and our duty evidently is—“ earnestly 
to contend for the faith once delivered to the saints.” We 
might go on to fortify and still further illustrate the several 
points here touched upon, by a reference to the defective mode 
of family training, and the many weak points in the manner of 
conducting our Sunday-schools. These defects all rest more or 
less directly on the one-sided modern view of the Gospel—es- 
pecially of its teachings relative to the covenant established in 
baptism, and the incentives which it furnishes to earnest and 
believing family training. The baptized members of the house- 
hold and of the Sunday-school should be regarded as standing 
in a system of grace, which, under proper care, will mould the 
subjects of the everlasting covenant after the image and like- 
ness of God's dear Son. All our instructions and efforts to 
save these precious souls should have constant reference to this 
gracious state of the baptized; and our aim should be to train 
them up for God, for heaven, for eternal life! 

From what has now been said, we see the infinite importance 
of having correct views of the Gospel of Christ, so that it may 
really and truly be to us “‘ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God unto salvation.” Our own eternal interests demand that we 
should be careful to understand the Sacred Oracles, and to 
treasure up in our hearts their pure and heavenly teachings. 
Our duty to our families, also, requires of us the most earnest 
and prayerful study of the Divine Word. So our obligations 
to the Church of God and the world at large, likewise, urge 
upon us the supreme importance of having correct and compre- 
hensive views of the Holy Scriptures, in order that we may 
labor intelligently and with efficiency in the vineyard of the 
Lord. From those who profess themselves Christians, and es- 
pecially those who are office-bearers in the Church of Christ, 
there should go forth streams of living water to “‘ make glad 
the city of our God.” We have no right to stand aloof from 
this work of “searching the Scriptures” and thus qualifying our- 
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selves for usefulness in the Church; and, to be really useful, 
we must be “mighty in the Scriptures.” All that is simply 
and prevailingly human or earthly, whether in four persons or 
in our services, is “as a morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
goeth away.”” Only the Word of God, and what that Word 
has wrought in us and around us, is firm and stable—“ living 
and abiding for ever.” 





Art. V.—FOREIGN MISSIONS 


BY REV. T. 8. JOHNSTON, D. D. 


Tue Reformed Church in the United States has never had a 
foreign mission. This is a startling fact. There have been 
missionaries who labored in the foreign field, and still labor, 
who are enrolled among its ministers. But they have been 
commissioned by other organizations, and have been responsi- 
ble to them, and sustained by them. They have organized 
churches, and preached the gospel according to our standards, 
and even used the Heidleburg Catechism in instructing their 
members, but they have not styled their churches by our name, 
or connected them with our ecclesiastical bodies. For a long 
period our church sent its contributions to the Boards to which 
they were attached. The results of their labors were read with 
interest, and many prayers ascended for their success. 

This state of things did not fully satisfy the desire of the 
Church. It gradually entertained the idea that it was its duty 
to take part more directly in the conversion of the world to 
Christ. It felt that its resources were abundant to inaugurate 
and carry forward a movement in that direction. After con- 
siderable discussion of the subject, the General Synod finally 
instructed its Board of Foreign Missions, to select a place, and 
procure if possible, some one to go forth, and plant a mission in 
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some foreign land, that should be distinctly denominational and 
reformed. In accordance with this instruction the Board took 
advice from those who were already at work in the foreign field, 
and after a satisfactory interview, selected Japan as a desirable 
field for our Church. Other fields were placed in competition 
and their claims fully canvassed, but in view of all the circum- 
stances in the case, the majority of the Board gave their prefer- 
ence to Japan. 

The intellectual character of the people, their apparent will- 
ingness to receive Americans as teachers, and their professions 
of regard for our country, seemed to indicate that the door was 
open for us to enter. The attitude of the government at the 
time, toward Christian teaching also, was a powerful induce- 
ment, which had weight with the Board, and influenced its 
choice. This choice met with the hearty approbation of the 
Church, and it seemed as if the work would be speedily inau- 
gurated. Appeals were made by circulars addressed to all the 
Classes, and through all the papers and periodicals published 
by the Church. Three years rolled away, another General Sy- 
nod was convened, and the Board reported that nothing had 
been accomplished. 

Again the General Synod elected a Board and instructed it 
to go forward in the work. The feeling in the Church for a 
foreign mission was rising higher than ever, and the decree of 
the General Synod was the expression of that feeling. The new 
Board met, organized and resolved to send a missionary to 
Japan. Our Republic had reached its centennial year, and the 
Japanese attracted considerable attention, and this increased 
the desire to plant our Church among them. Different Boards 
who had established missions in Japan, were consulted and 
much valuable information was obtained, and many offers of 
assistance in locating a suitable field were made, and much gen- 
erous co-operation was promised. Appeals were again made 
through the press, and even personally to many, who were 
deemed qualified to fill the position. Special calls were ex- 
tended, and an extensive correspondence carried forward. Some 
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did respond, but after a careful canvass, they were not accepted. 
The Board felt the importance of selecting the proper persons, 
whose qualifications would challenge the approval of the Church, 
and enlist its co-operation. In the opinion of the Board it 
should be a man upon whom the whole Church could unite, so 
that success would be assured. There are such in the Church, 
and they were personally solicited to go. 

And now three more years have rolled away, and the meet- 
ing of the General Synod is at hand. And we have no names 
to report of any, who are willing to go and teach the nations. 
Is this not a sad state of affairs? It was thought advisable that 
still another appeal should be mde, and in accordance with that 
expressed desire we have been prompted to prepare this article, 
for publication in the Review. We do it the more readily be- 
cause we believe it will reach through this medium a large num- 
ber of those who should feel a responsibility in the matter. We 
believe that the Church is in earnest, and we fear that the duty 
is neglected, on account of false views, and specious reasoning. 
Too many are magnifying home missions, and ignoring the for- 
eign mission. To place both in their proper position, and to 
enlist the resources of the Church for their support, is the only 
object we have in view. If the article shall accomplish this, 
we have our reward. We bespeak the careful consideration of 
its contents, We begin with the warrant for foreign mission 
work. 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and lo, I am with you always, even uuto the end 
of the world. Amen,’”’ Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 

No Christian can doubt for a moment, that it is the willof God, 
that all the nations should be evangelized, or that itis the 
purpose of God, that His will in this respect shall be ultimately 
accomplished, or that the business of carrying out this divine 
will and purpose is committed to the Church. The command 
is ae) and positive, and expressed in terms which admit of 
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no debate. The Church is to go and teach, or disciple all na- 
tions, to bring all nations, all the world, to the knowledge and 
obedience of Christ, to give the doctrines and the ordinances of 
the gospel to all the dwellers on the globe. She is to do this, 
to go and do it. The form of the commandment implies that 
there is to be direct purpose and concentrated effort in this 
work. ‘The business is to be earnestly taken in hand, and dili- 
gently prosecuted until it is accomplished. 

This shall finally be done. ‘The earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Isa. xi. 
9. “As the waters cover the sea,” as they fill its entire bed, 
and flow through all its channels, as they fill all the crevices of 
its rocks, dash against all its headlands, and overwash all the 
sandy margins of its shore, so the knowledge of the Lord shall 
be absolutely universal in the earth. “ They shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, say- 
ing, Know the Lord ; for they shall all know me, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” Jer. xxxi. 34. 
‘** He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth. They that dwell in the wil- 
derness shall bow before him; and his enemies shall lick the 
dust. The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring pres- 
ents: the kings of Sheba and of Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, 
all kings shall fall down before him; all nations serve him.” 
Ps. Ixxii. 8-11. The trumpet of the seventh angel shall be 
sounded at last, and great voices shall be heard in heaven, say- 
ing, “‘ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and 
ever.” Rey. xi. 15. These are the promises of Him, whose 
word is forever settled in heaven, and who is not a man that He 
should lie, or the son of man that He should repent. This 
wonderful result is to be produced by the agency of the Church. 
She shall obey His commandment to go forth, and disciple the 
nations with His truth, and attended by His power, subdue 
the earth and take possession of itin His name. Therefore it 
may be regarded as settled, that it is the will of God that all 
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the nations shall be evangelized ; that the will of God in this 
respect shall eventually be done; and that it shall be done by 
the willing agency of the Church. 

We shall assume in this article, that there is in our branch 
of the Reformed Church, a large number who feel but little in- 
terest in the work of foreign missions, who are deliberately of 
the opinion, and do not hesitate to express it, that the resources 
and energies of the Church, could be more profitably employed 
in other ways. They profess to believe in the statements of 
the Scriptures, but still object to the work, or at least main- 
tain a cold indifference, and never aid in its prosecution. We 
could not in the limited space allotted us, reply to all the ob- 
jections which have been urged against foreign missions, al- 
though it would not be a difficult task, to unveil the sophistry 
in which they are clothed, and show that selfishness, parsi- 
mony and unbelief are concealed beneath its folds. We shall 
confine our present argument to a refutation of that which is 
most generally presented and maintained. The ground most 
commonly taken is this. It is premature for the Church to en- 
gage in the work of foreign missions. That we have no right 
to go abroad, or to send our Christian forces into foreign lands, 
until we have adequately and fully met the religious wants of 
our own country. It is urged not only that the home work 
should take precedence of the work abroad, but that until 
the home work is fully done, it should be absolutely ex- 
clusive of the work abroad. They who take this position claim 
to have the true idea of Christ’s commandment, and that it will 
be more certainly and speedily obeyed, on their system, than 
on any other. ‘They remiud us that the early disciples were di- 
rected to preach the gospel in all the world, beginning at Jeru- 
salem, and they insist that their idea is comprehended in this 
direction. They say that our own country imperatively de- 
mands all the Christian work that can be done in it, and that 
in the end, more will be accomplished by us for the nations, if 
we exhaust ourselves for the present on our own field, than if 
we now divide our strength, and thus diminish the intensity of 
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Christian influence within our own bounds. They are for hus- 
banding the resources of the fountain, for the purpose of enrich- 
ing the streams, which they think will flow from it at some future 
time. But mainly, their idea is that for the present, our own 
country absolutely needs from us, all the labor which it is pos- 
sible for us to perform, and all the expenditure of means which - 
our resources will allow usto employ. They admit that it is a 
duty to send the gospel to the heathen, and that in due time 
this duty must be performed, but they say for the present it is 
superseded by a higher and more imperative duty, which we 
owe to the heathen at home. 

In reply to all this, there is certainly something to be said in 
the way of approbation and concurrence. The most ardent 
friends and advocates of the foreign missionary cause, would 
never think of dissenting from the proposition, that our first 
duty is to our own country, and not one of them would urge the 
claims of the heathen world to such a degree, as to bring them 
in conflict with any claims, that our own country may fairly 
present. We fully concede the point that our first duty is here, 
and own that should we prosecute the work of foreign missions 
to such an extent, as to rob our own country of any needful 
Christian influence, we should be justly exposing ourselves to 
the censure, which the apostle pronounces on those, who pro- 
vide not for their own, and especially their own households, who 
he says have denied the faith and are worse than infidels. But 
how far is this principle to be carried? Is it to exclude us al- 
together from the foreign field until the home field is fully oc- 
cupied? Are we not to go and teach the nations, while any 
work that is desirable to be done at home remains undone ? 

We do not see on the principle of these objectors, when the 
time will ever come, at which it will be proper for our Church 
to take the work really in hand of obeying Christ’s command- 
ment. If there were men, women and children actuaily dying 
of famine in our streets, to what extent would we be justified in 
laying up provisions in our own houses for our families, before 
we should begin to contribute something to the relief of those 
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who were literally starving at ourdoors? We should take care 
of our own children first most certainly, but must our children 
be full, before a crumb is cast to the children who are starving 
outside? The heathen are literally perishing for the lack of 
knowledge. To what extent must the means of saving know- 
' ledge be accumulated in our own country, before we begin to do 
something for the millions who have none? And remember 
that is only something that has ever yet been done for the heath- 
en world. Itis only something that the Churches are attempting 
todo. They are only casting their crumbs to them, while they 
are breaking and dividing whole loaves to their own country- 
men. They are spending millions of money, and employing 
thousands of Christian ministers at home, to every single mis- 
sionary, with the pittance demanded for his support, that they 
send abroad. 

Many complain of the vast expenditure on foreign missions, 
as so much subtracted from what should be employed in multi- 
plying the gospel agencies in our own land, But they do not 
reflect that in comparison with what is expended for sustaining 
the gospel in our own land, and that which is sent abroad, is so 
extremely little, that if it were withheld and added to the home 
expenditure, the whole addition would be scarcely a perceptible 
increase. We ask such objectors whether it is manly, and 
whether it betokens a Christian spirit to begrudge this little? 
Can we not spare it? Is there not enough of humanity in us, 
enough of love for souls, and of commisseration for the miseries 
of the heathen world, to make us willing that these crambs of 
the bread of life, should go to them, and to make us wish even 
that they were more? To make us long for the day, when in- 
stead of crumbs, we shall be able to send them whole loaves to 
the full supplying of their fearful wants. 

It is true that there is great need of Christian work.to be 
done in our own country. That multitudes are grossly igno- 
rent, and illy supplied with the means of knowledge, but then 
at the same time it is also true that none are necessarily igno- 
rant. The light of life in this country is at least accessible to 
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all, and it is only a voluntary ignorance that can be the ruin of 
any soul. Millions of the poor heathen have no means of 
knowledge at all, ‘They sit in gross darkness, and in the 
shadow of death.” Is it not then a reasonable thing and per- 
fectly fair to our own countrymen, to do something for these 
degraded ones? Would we not think it perfectly consistent 
with duty, when the poor were starving around us, if we 
could by such means help to save them from death, to put our 
own children upon a short allowance, and to make the supply 
of their wants even less, than in other circumstances we would 
consider sufficient ? 

But is it certainly a fact, that those who are engaged exten- 
sively in the work of foreign missions, are doing less for home 
evangelization? Are the foreign missions subtracting anything 
from the amounts needed for the home field? If they had no 
foreign missions. If their Christian sympathy had no appeals 
addressed to it from the heathen world. If there were really 
nothing before them except the claims of their own land, would 
money flow forth any more readily for home missions, than it 
does now? We doubt it very much. Nay! we do not doubt it, 
we are certain that it would not. And the condition of the 
treasury for home missions in the Reformed Church would be 
* confirmation strong as proof from holy writ.” 

Nothing has so developed the true Christian spirit in the 
Church of Christ, and the habit of liberal giving for all Christ- 
ian purposes as the missionary enterprise. It is a fact which 
can be substantiated by actual statistics, that the amount of 
benevolent contributions for home objects has steadily increased 
with the increase of outlay in the foreign field. The Churches 
never began to work heartily in home evangelization, until their 
Christian spirit was influenced and invigorated by the appeals 
that came to them from abroad. The era of foreign missions 
was in fact the era of home missions. Is there really anything 
strange in this, or should not have been foreseen, as in accord- 
ance with the true philosophy of religion? The spirit of 
Christianity is the spirit of Christ, who died for the world, and 
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it is only reasonable that when Christians begin to truly sympa- 
thize with Christ, in His love for all men, they should be all the 
more ready to perform the offices of Christian love within any 
specified limits. 

Look at the facts. Who are the churches that do most for 
the spread of the gospel at home? Who are the churches be- 
yond all competition or rivalry, on whom the work of home 
evangelization relies for its support? Are they the Churches 
that object to the foreign work, that have no missions in for- 
eign lands? Are they the Churches that magnify most the 
claims of the home field, and insist that those of the foreign 
should be deferred to these, and postponed for them? A greater 
mistake could never be imagined. Why, the Church that will 
give to-day the most for foreign missions, is the very Church 
that will give the most to domestic work. So it is always and 
everywhere. So universally and always does this happen, that 
a strong suspicion has been awakened in many minds, that there 
is not much * xestv in the objection, to which we are now re- 
plying, ana .’ ‘wsc who are opposed to the foreign for the 
sake of the home field, are more interested in their theory, for 
the apparent justification it affords them, for declining to give, 
than for any principle that is involved in it. 

The first disciples were commanded to begin their work at 
Jerusalem, Their chief labors were among their own countrymen, 
but almost instantly they began to go abroad. The work of 
the Holy Ghost through the agency of Peter, in the house of 
Cornelius at Cesarea, was steadily prosecuted from that day on- 
ward, until before the death of the last of the Apostles, the gospel 
was preached in all the then known world, and churches were 
gathered from among the heathen in every city and province. It 
was clear enough in what way the command of Christ was un- 
derstood by them. They took it literally in the very words of 
their ascending Lord, and with all their might went about the 
performance of it. They had no absurd theories about the in- 
capacity of the nations to receive that gospel, which they were 
to carry to every creature, nor any scheme of indolence, nation- 
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ality or parsimony which in their view required them to stay 
forever at home, while the heathen were perishing in their ig- 
norance. But recognizing as they assuredly ought to do, the 
superior claims of their own countrymen, and making Judea the 
central point of their labors, they sent abroad their missions 
through the whole world, proclaiming deliverance and salvation 
to the benighted and dying. And so ought our church to do. 

If there are any among us who have different views on this 
subject, and we fear there are many, they should review the 
ground they have taken, and pray earnestly for better 
teaching by the Holy Ghost. We owe special duties to our own 
country, but not exclusive duties. The principle carried out 
which would limit our Christian benevolence to our own country- 
men, would end within much narrower limits. Why talk of the 
whole country? Why not say that we should confine ourselves 
to a particular State? Why mention a State, why not select a 
city, town or village? Why not shut ourselves up to our own 
congregation? Nay, why should any of us go beyond our own 
families? The very scheme thus contended for, would justify 
any course of total and absolute selfishness. But Christian 
benevolence cannot be circumscribed. It is as comprehensive 
as the world. At whatever point you cut it short, you obliter- 
ate it. “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” ‘* And he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.” Christ took 
upon Himself human nature in its broadest scope, and made an 
atonement for all the race, and it is on the basis of this truth 
that He utters His command to the Church, to go and teach all 
nations. 

And never did the voice of God speak more plainly to the 
Church, than it does at present. He has gone before, and has 
opened the way for the Church to go forward. When the 
Churches first engaged in this work, there was not a heathen 
country in which a missionary could plant his foot. The first 
that went forth, coasting along the shores of heathendom, were 
a long time repelled at every place, where they sought to effect 
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an entrance. It was like some huge fortress made ready against 
besiegers, which shows no unguarded point, no breach or open- 
ing, on either side, in front or rear, but is everywhere in 
strength with bars and defences. But mark the change. The 
doors of the whole world are open to the Church. India, Africa, 
Italy, China, Japan and Turkey, every nation, kindred, tribe 
and people under the whole heaven is ready to receive the gos- 
pel. Every wall is broken down, and every barrier is taken out 
of the way. The whole world is before us in an inviting atti- 
tude, and the Macedonian cry ‘‘ come over and help us’ is heard 
from every land. Is it not God’s work? Is He not bidding 
us to go and possess the earth? Shall we stand still now, and 
wait for any race to work out what is called “ manifest destiny?” 
Shall we sit down at home and look after our own affairs? Shall 
we plead our selfishness and withhold from God Hisdue? We 
have the command to go to all nations? Will we take a share in 
the work? Will we pray for the conversion of the world, an4@ 
send our offerings to assist? We cannot plead any excuse for 
not doing our part, nor can we escape condemnation. 

In view of these conclusions, how are we to regard the posi- 
tion that our branch of the Christian Church, occupies in 
reference to foreign missions. As a denomination we have nonc. 
Nowhere out of the bounds of Christendom is there a solitary 
laborer, who is raising the gospel standard who can say that our 
Church has sent him, or who feels that he has its sympathy and 
co-operation. And yet we profess to have a sound Christologi- 
cal theology, Christian culture, and a system of government in 
accordance with apostolic usage. We have an intelligent, edu- 
cated ministry, schools of the prophets, and broad Catholic views, 
which take in all the world. We have men of high position in the 
State, and in every calling in life. We have men of wealth 
whose princely dwellings abound with every luxury, whose 
broad acres smile with the rich abundance of golden harvests, 
whose garners are filled with plenty. We have men of broad 
comprehensive views, in relation to morals, politics, trade, and 
every subject which agitates the human mind, or challenges 
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attention at the present day. We have men fully up to the 
times. And still our Church has no foreign mission. 

Worse than all this we have money in the treasury, and the 
assurance that more will be forthcoming, if we can only begin 
the work. Appeals have been made through the press, and 
more directly by letter to the ministry of the Church, and up 
to the present writing, these have been in vain. We have 
a ministry composed of over six hundred, among which there 
certainly are many who are qualified to undertake the work, 
but they have turned a deaf ear to the appeal. We are not the 
custodians of their consciences, nor is it our province to cen- 
sure their views of duty, and yet we feel justified in expressing 
our astonishment at the fact, that out of so many, there cannot 
be found some who are willing to go and teach the nations. And 
we trust that we shall not be deemed uncharitable or censorious, 
when we assert, that we fear, that selfishness lies at their door. 
The estimation in which our Church is held by others, as a con- 
sequence of the lack of the missionary spirit in the ministry, 
unfortunately has too much foundation. They assert boldly that 
there must be something radically wrong, and we are forced to 
admit it. 

Nor can this course be pursued without positive loss of spiri- 
tual and moral power. Our Church will become contracted. 
It will lose the power which is essential to progress. Disinte- 
gration will go on, until our congregations become independent 
bodies rolling around their own little orbits. The Holy Ghost 
will be grieved, and we shall lose our prestige, and the oppor- 
tunity to bless others. The broad idea of the Church will be 
lost, and we shall become a mere sect in fact, if not in name. 
“There is that which withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.’’ The church will most positively decline if 
it does not alter its course in respect to foreign missions. 
“Ichabod” will be written upon her walls, and her sanctuaries 
shall become desolate. 

A comparison with other denominations around us, some of 
them, whose entire history covers less than a century, should 
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cause our cheeks to be mantled with the blush of shame. They 
have outstripped us in the race, and while we have been profess- 
ing to have a better way than they, they have sent their mis- 
sionaries forth, and thus take part in the great work, so dear to 
the heart of our risen Lord. Their course in this respect is a 
withering rebuke to our high-sounding pretensions. It shows 
that even splendid theories are of but little value except they 
are put in practice. A light-house to be serviceable must not 
only be properly constructed, and have all the necessary appa- 
ratus, but its light must shed forth its rays, in order that the 
storm-bound mariner may steer clear of the shoals which lie in 
his way. We have the clearest light, but we have placed it un- 
der a bushel. It scarcely gives light to those in the house, 
much less to the regions beyond. It is high time we awake out 
of our guilty sleep. It is depriving us of strength, and enerva- 
tingall our powers. Nor should we take offence at the just charges 
made against us. The reproofs of an enemy are more wholesome, 
and often more truthful than the flatteries of a friend. The 
example of others of less resources should stimulate us to the 
performance of duty. 

The unification of the Church should urge us to establish a 
foreign mission. It cannot be denied that there are divisions 
among us. How they arose, and who is responsible for them: 
we shall not now discuss, nor would it be germain to our sub- 
ject. We know they exist, and every one who loves the church 
is laboring and praying for them to cease. It is true that there 
have not resulted in any violent rupture of our ecclesiastical 
body. We have had no schism or separation. Yet bitter con- 
troversies have raged, personalities have been indulged, crimi- 
nation and misrepresentation have abounded, and there has been 
much alienation among those who were once chief friends. 
Many of our Church enterprises are languishing in consequence, 
and :nany pious hearts have been grieved. It is also true that 
a brighter day is dawning, and that the Church is coming closer 
together A calm is succeeding the storm and a better feeling 
is prevailing. But still there is much to be done before we 
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shall be one again. Party spirit still exists, though in abeyance. 
Each party engaging in its own work, according to its own ten- 
dencies, will not produce that unity of feeling which arises from 
mutual interest and co-operation. The unification of Germany 
was secured by a combination of all the German States against 
the French army. Had each power worked in its own sphere, 
there would still have been a divided empire. A foreign mission 
in which every part of our Church can take an interest, for the 
success of which it can mingle its prayers and offerings, is the 
only means by which we can become unified. And when our 
gaze is diverted from our home difficulties, and fixed upon the 
foreign work, we shall lose sight of them, and gradually they 
will cease to engage our attention. We assert then, that every 
one who wishes to see the unity of our Church secured, should 
engage heartily in this work. 

The permanent prosperity of our Church should induce us to 
engage in the work of foreign missions. The reflex influence 
of foreign missionary work cannot be overestimated. Obedience 
to Christ’s commandment will be attended with His blessing 
The piety of the Church will be increased, its powers developed, 
and its graces will flourish. Every prayer offered will leave a 
blessing. Every dollar contributed will return four-fold. The 
returns of foreign missions are not problematical. Even their re- 
turn to the United States treasury can be seen by a reference 
to the report made to Congress. Countries opened up by mis- 
sionary work, have become sources of revenue. Civilization 
and commerce have followed in the wake of the missionary. 
Trade has been established with regions which were once closed, 
and would be still, but for missions. And so with Churches who 
have established foreign missions, their revenues have been in- 
creased. Money becomes the expression of benevolence, and 
this flows from liberal hearts. A human heart with Christ in 
it becomes cosmopolitan. It is an enlarged heart. It lays all 
at the feet of Christ. There is no true Church prosperity with- 
out enlarged views, and liberal aims. A church which under- 
takes much, in humblereliance upon Divine Providence cannot fail. 
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It must grow, if the life is intensified within it. And this is the 
order of Grace. ‘‘ The liberal soul shall be made fat; and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

The faith of the Church is challenged by the foreign mission 
work. No one doubts that the rule of the divine administration 
js that our success is according to our faith. Faith has done 
much in founding great enterprises, and in building up the king- 
dom of Christ. Ministerial success is predicated to a large extent, 
upon the minister’sfaith. Especially is this the case in reference 
to foreign missions. If we wait until we have the work laid out 
in detail, the means at hand to sustain it, and all the duties 
made plain, we shall walk by sight and not by faith. But when 
clothed with the panoply of heaven, going forth we know not 
whither, in obedience to the divine command, then shall our 
faith be honored. Does the Master find no faith among us? It 
would seem to be the case, when we are conscious of the fact, 
that we have become too much secularized. It is too true that 
our ministry are taking too much thought for the morrow, and 
are troubled with anxious care, to know how they shall be 
fed and clothed. There is too little of the spirit of self-denial, 
which actuated the Fathers of the Church, and led them to go 
and teach the nations. Oh! had we the faith we should possess, 
there would be many who would respond: “ Here am I, send 
me!’’ We shall never have faith in lively exercise until we 
engage heartily in foreign missions. 

The difficulty of acquiring a foreign language, and the time 
it requires, is urged by some as a reason for not offering their 
services. In reply to this, we would say that the facilities are 
very great, and any one who is studious, can readily attain a 
knowledge of any language in a comparatively short time, and 
until he does, he can perform acceptable service in other ways. 
Others have gone out, and overcome all these obstacles, and why 
not some of our ministers? There are excellent linguists among 
them, who have the capacity to acquire a language, and who 
have no ground for declining in this respect. 

But after allis it not the true reason, that there is too little of 
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the love of Christ inourhearts? The love of Christ constrained 
the Apostles, and it will all their true successors. If we confess 
that we have not the missionary spirit, then we confess that we 
are not qualified to be ministers at all. For even a stationary 
pastorate at home, is the more successful when imbued with that 
spirit. Ministers are all missionaries, and should hold themselves 
in readiness to respond to the divine command. When the call 
of Christ comes to them through His Church, they should not 
confer with flesh and blood, or be disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. Many by pursuing this course, are marring their en- 
joyment, limiting their usefulness, and hindering the cause of 
Christ. We cheerfully admit that the Reformed ministry are 
a laborious body of men, and that they are the peers of any 
other ministry, but they lack one thing, to make them a still 
greater power in the land. And that is the spirit which would 
constrain them to go into all the world. 

And now in view of all we have written, we would make one 
more appeal in behalf of the subject of foreign missions. In 
all soberness we would address our young men, who have recently 
left our seminary, or who are about to leave it, to engage in the 
work for which they have been qualifying themselves, by much 
study and prayer. Is there not some one among you, who will 
offer his services to be a pioneer in this great work? A noble 
life yours may be, if you will now consecrate your service to 
this work. You will be carried on the warm bosom of the 
Church, and your name will be a household word. You will be 
the honored instrument of planting our Church in the regions 
beyond. Like the Banyan tree, you shall see it spreading and 
taking root in many a place, where “every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile.” The seed you sow, though the smallest 
of all seeds, shall spring up, and produce a tree whose branches 
shall be the greatest under heaven. You will make our namé 
honored in every clime. You will take away the reproach from 
our beloved Zion, You will quicken the Church in your native 
land. You will strengthen her stakes, and lengthen her cords, 
and enlarge her borders. You will make her courts resound 
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with praise. You will gladden the hearts of her people. You 
will make her battlements and towers glow with the glory of 
God. Generations shall rise up and cal] you blessed. Did the 
State call for your service, and offer you worldly honor and 
fame, would you not do it? How much more should you, when 
the Church, which is the body of Christ, dear to Him as the 
apple of His eye, calls for your service. Surely some one will 
respond. Shall the Board of Foreign Missions have your name 
to report to the next meeting of the General Synod? Shall we 
not have the pleasure of commissioning you at that session ? 
If this could be, the meeting of that venerable body, would be 
unequalled in our history as a Church. An influence would go 
out from it that would electrify our whole Church. The East 
and the West, the North and the South, with all shades of senti- 
ment and opinion, there represented, would combine to wish you 
“ God speed.’” Hundreds of prayers would ascend in your be- 
half, and your course would be marked with intense interest. 
You would find strong sympathy in all your trials, and great 
rejoicing in all your triumphs. Clad in such armor, you would 


go forth to certain conquest. You could not fail. Long and 
arduously has the Board labored and prayed, and often almost 
ready to give up in despair, but still it hopes to see the day when 
its appeal will be heard, and its work honored. Shall we, dearly 
beloved brethren in the ministry, report to the General Synod, 
that we have the men for the work? Christ waits, the Holy 
Ghost waits, the Church waits for the response. 





The Means of Life. 


Art. VI—THE MEANS OF LIFE. 
BY REV. WALTER E. KREBS, A, M., LITTLESTOWN, PA. 


ALL life is from God. Though God is a personal being and 
distinct from creation, yet it is His life that continually ani- 
mates every beast that roams in the wood, every bird that flies 
in the air, every fish that swims in the sea. Every plant even 
and every inanimate stone exists by the constant indwelling of 
the divine presence and power. These things do not exist or 
continue in existence in and of themselves, for to have life in 
Himself is the prerogative of Deity alone. ‘The Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself.” Man therefore, though the highest order of crea- 
tion, yet like the lowest only in a higher degree, lives not of 
Himself but of God. “In him we live, and move, and have 
our being,” in which three-fold expression, the Apostle very 
likely refers to the three-fold nature of man. 

For though man in his person is essentially one, yet can we 
distinguish in him body, mind, and spirit. We sometimes say 
body, soul, and spirit, and sometimes body and soul. But in 
every case the terms are used with only shades of meaning 
somewhat different. As man lives in God, and these three 
parts are distinguishable in his being, we may say that in each 
of these parts, body, mind, and spirit, man lives continually in 
God. 

This is most clearly evident in the body. God not only 
made it of the dust of the ground, but from the same dust con- 
tinually recruits its wasting powers. The body needs bread, 
by which we mean every article that is used as food, and bread 
comes from the hand of God. It is God who causes the grain 
to grow in the fields and the fruit on the trees, the flocks and 
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herds to multiply on the face of the earth, and the waters to 
spring from the hill-sides, which are necessary to the suste- 
nance of man. All these things come from the ground and 
the body comes from the ground; hence they are adapted to 
the body and the body to them. 

But there is in man something else besides the body, some- 
thing that reasons and wills, that is, the mind. It also isa 
creature of God and can have no independent existence. 
Brought into being by God it must be by the same God kept in 
being, and that too we may suppose, from the analogy of the 
body, by something that is adapted to it and to which it 
is adapted. Perhaps it would be hard to tell just what that 
something is. But this we know that God has placed us in a 
world that is so constructed and designed as to call forth all 
the activities of the mind. How would it fare with the intel- 
lectual nature of that individual who from his infancy up re- 
ceives indeed sufficient nourishment for his body, but is care- 
fully shut out from the sight and sound of parents and friends, 
of the beautiful world around, and the starry heavens above ? 
The flowers, the fruits, the skies of the garden in Eden must 
have excited Adam and Eve to inquire respecting their own 
persons superior to them all, and respecting Him their com- 
mon Maker and Preserver. The tree in the midst of the gar- 
den most wofully called forth the exercise of will. 

Body and mind are still not the whole of man; if they were, 
he would not be so far removed after all from the animal. A 
beast has a body as well! as a man, only the man’s is of a high- 
er order; a beast has something akin to mind in man, call it 
instinct or what we please, only man’s is of a still higher order ; 
but if this were the whole of the difference, a man would only 
be superior to the lion as the lion to a fish. It is after all the 
spirit in man which distinguishes him from the brute. That is 
the spark of the Eternal Spirit within him, the breath of the 
Almighty, which the mere animal does not possess. But how 
the Spirit of God communicates with the spirit of man, so as 
to nourish it, it is perhaps impossible for us to tell. ‘ Thou 
knowest not what is the way of the spirit.” That it needs to 

19 
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be sustained by its divine Author, is evident ; for otherwise, it 
would be self-existent. The fact is, the higher a creature rises 
in the scale of existence and the more complex is the constitu- 
tion of its being, the higher must be the quality of food it re- 
quires. The stone has bare existence and needs none; the 
plant takes up only the moisture of the soil; animals eat the 
plant or devour one another; the body of man takes in both 
plant and animal, but it must be previously prepared ; his mind 
must be fed with nobler food; and what then must we say of 
his spirit, the highest form of life outside of the great Creator 
Himself? This comes directly from God above, as all other 
forms of life come from God through the evolutions of nature 
below from the lower to the higher. May not this also, in ad- 
dition to the nature of spirit itself, be a reason of the myste- 
rious character of the manner in which it is nourished and 
maintained ? 

It was designed not only that body, mind, and spirit in man 
should remain in harmony, but also that the spiritual, which is 
the higher, should get control of the material, which is the 
lower part of his being. Uniting thus in himself the lower 
and the higher, the natural and the spiritual, his person was 
destined to be the ground on which was to be fought the great 
battle of creation. How unfortunate was the issue, the dread 
consequences of the fall sadly tell. It is just this in which the 
fall consists. Man sought to reach the higher, “to become as 
gods,” by means of the natural, partaking of the forbidden 
fruit. Spiritual obedience first, and bodily gratification after- 
wards, is the law of the great Creator ; it is the way of life and 
light ; the reverse is the road to darkness and death. As the 
vegetable is constituted to take in the mineral, but not the min- 
eral the vegetable ; the animal the vegetable, but not the vege- 
table the animal; so the spiritual is constituted to take in the 
natural, and not the natural the spiritual. Man attempted to 
rise to a higher state by means of the natural, and there- 
fore instead of the spirit came under the power of the flesh and 
thus got into the road to death, according to the solemn utter- 
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ance of his Maker, ‘‘ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” 

In graciously providing redemption from sin, deliverance 
from death, and the gift of eternal life, God, it seems, proceed- 
ed in the opposite way, providing for the spiritual first, and 
then afterwards taking up the natural. He chose the Israelites, 
a people not given to the arts and sciences, but by whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed ; and left the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans to themselves with all their human learn- 
ing and civilization. ‘ Salvation is of the Jews.’’ To this end 
they were kept a separate and peculiar people, and only occa- 
sionally along the line of their history called in the aid of Gen- 
tile learning when it was needed to help them in their world- 
saving work, as when Moses, their lawgiver, was fitted for his 
mission by being learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and Solomon called in the assistance of Tyrian artisans in the 
construction of the temple, that centre of true divine worship. 
When all the Jewish sacrifices, and prophecies, and governings 
came to their fulfillment and perfection in the incarnation of the 
Word, His sin-atoning death, and justifying resurrection, in the 
coming of the Holy Ghost and the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church, then was this spiritual ready to take up into its 
bosom and sanctify all that was good in the civilization of the 
Heathen world. Christianity made use of Greek learning and 
Roman power. It embodied its heaven-born ideas and preached 
its grace in the language of the former, and under the shield of 
the latter protected itself, after some persecution, from foes 
without, and organized within its divinely inherited powers, 
And to-day the Christian are the civilized nations, where the 
light of grace and the light of nature harmoniously blend, 
while darkness more or less thick pervades both heart and mind 
of men in other lands. 

This manner of divine working in the human race as a whole, 
is precisely parallel to that in the individual. Each individual, 
as he partakes of the depravity and mortality of the race, is 
renewed by the operation of the Holy Ghost, who works, not 
from the natural to the spiritual, but from the spiritual to the 
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natural. The scriptural injunction is, “‘ Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these things,” neces- 
sary for body and mind, “ shall be added unto you.” So Mo- 
ses chose the spiritual by casting in his lot with his own people, 
though at the time down-trodden and oppressed, and rejected 
the natural when he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, though such sonship made him heir of Egyptian 
wealth and glory; but was afterwards recompensed, in the en- 
joyment of both natural and spiritual, with the reward of the 
people of God, while the mere natural in the form of Egyptian 
horse and rider sank like a stone to the bottom of the sea. A 
greater than Moses, Jesus Christ our Lord, was tempted by 
Satan to seek the natural first, by commanding stones to be 
made bread, but resisted the dread temptation, remained true 
to the spiritual, and afterwards, behold, angels came and minis- 
tered to His bodily wants. With emphasis did Jesus Christ, 
quoting the words of His prototype Moses to the children of 
Israel, declare to the devil, ‘* Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Natural bread is a word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God, because by His will and power it is produced. Man 
cannot live in his present state without it, but by it alone he 
cannot live because it only prolongs his being in a state of sin 
and death. And though God should directly let down from 
heaven bread for the body it could do no more than that which 
is obtained in the usual way, for that was the kind the children 
of Israel enjoyed in the wilderness, but are now dead. 

What then is the true meat and drink of man? That our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself tells us. “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever; and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. Verily I say 
unt) you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink 
His blood ye have no life in you.” He is the Word that pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of God, by which man shall live. It is 
true indeed, that, apart from the fact of redemption, every- 
thing that exists exists in and through the Word, for by that 
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Word were all things made, and for Him; He upholds all 
things by the word of His power, and by Him al! things con- 
sist. But all things thus created and upheld were marred by 
sin, and therefore when the Word became flesh, that is, took 
unto Himself the nature of fallen man, He makes all things 
new. Consequently, not the pre-incarnate Word as such, but 
the Word made flesh, is the Word that now proceeds out of the 
mouth of God, by which man, and in man the whole creation 
also, must live. 

Well may the Saviour begin with the solemn asseveration, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you,”’ when He declares unto men 
that they must eat His flesh and drink His blood in order to 
have in them eternal life. The life that is in them otherwise 
is but the dying lifeof Adam. To say that a man must eat 
the flesh and drink the blood of Jesus, the son of Joseph, is 
to make use of remarkable language. Many of those who first 
heard it were mortally offended. “ How can this man give us 
His flesh to eat?” Shylock insisted upon cutting his pound 
of flesh from the living body of Antonio. Suppose some of 
these offended ones had come forward and with as keen a knife 
had actually taken a pound of flesh from the Saviour’s sacred 
body, eaten the quivering morsel, and drank the blood flowing 
from the wound, would it have been any benefit to them? No, 
says the Saviour Himself, “the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
What then? Why, “the words” flesh and blood, “which I 
have spoken (s¢oqxa) unto you,” and which were the cause 
of the offence, “are spirit, and are life.” Simon Peter, 
with the rest of the twelve, did not murmur at Ilis flesh 
and blood teaching, but, after the explanation of the Saviour, 
acknowledged His words to be words of eternal life. The flesh 
and blood of Christ, then, being spirit, are adapted to the 
spirit of man, and the spirit of man is adapted to them. What- 
ever is born of the flesh, that is, the natural, must be flesh, 
and must be nourished by the flesh, that is, the natural; but 
that which is born of spirit must be spirit, and must be nour- 
ished by the spiritual. 

And how is spiritual food communicated? How does the 
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Spirit of God come into contact with the spirit of man? The 
way of the Spirit in the realm of nature, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to tell; but in the world of grace, the means are 
expressly appointed and ordained. We refer of course to the 
two sacraments, holy Baptism and the holy Eucharist. The 
object of the former is to initiate the communication or touch- 
ing between the Spirit ofGod and the spirit of man; whilst to 
maintain the same and cause its effects to prevail is the object 
of the latter. In some such language as this, we believe, the 
design of the sacraments may be stated, for into it may we not 
resolve all the expressions on this subject made use of in the 
Bible and in the Church? Baptizing in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, putting on Christ, 
washing away sins, engrafting into Christ, washing of regene- 
ration, being born of water and the Spirit ; eating the body and 
drinking the blood of Christ, the communion of the body and 
blood of the same,—what is all this but the working of the 
divine Spirit, not upon the body directly, not upon the mind 
directly, but directly only upon the spirit of man through the 
means of grace? Perhaps if this distinction were properly ob- 
served and appreciated, the misunderstandings and bickerings 
that stil) obtain in the Christian Church on this solemn subject 
would be happily avoided. 

Spirit, we say, is not adapted to work in the way of nourish- 
ment immediately and directly upon the body, being of differ- 
ent substance. The body, as in the world of nature, so still in 
the present world of grace, needs nourishment peculiar to its 
constitution. The saint as well as the sinner must eat material 
bread in this sphere of his being in order to live. It would 
be a mark of religious insanity for a man to attempt to main- 
tain his bodily existence by abstaining for any great length of 
time from his daily meals and depending exclusively on the 
spiritual food offered in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Moses, indeed, and Elijah, and a greater than either, Christ 
Jesus Himself, neither ate bread nor drank water for the space 
of forty days and forty nights, but it was by miracle, and even 
they after the fast required to have their physical wants supplied. 
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It is true that the eating of bread by a Christian is an act 
different in character from that of other men though it be of 
the same loaf. For the former eats and drinks to the glory of 
God, whilst every act of the latter is sin. There is a profound 
depth of meaning in asking the blessing of God upon our daily 
food; and the Holy Scripture never fails to record the per- 
formance of this solemn act on the part of our blessed Saviour 
whenever He partook Himself of earthly nourishment or im- 
parted the same to others. And yet bread is intrinsically the 
same both for saint and sinner, and ‘is needed as much by the 
former as by the latter, the only difference being the different 
direction it takes, we may say, which is upward to the spirit in 
the one and downward to the flesh in the other. 

But there is something in man that is neither body nor spirit, 
something that reasons, and wills, and has affections, and that 
is, the mind. Now the mind needs food just as much as the 
body and the spirit, and that food must be adapted to its pe- 
culiar nature. The bread that nourishes the body can not di- 
rectly nourish the mind for the mind cannot take it. Just as 
little can the mind receive the food adapted to the spirit, for 
the spirit’s food is spirit and life, and spirit and life are incom- 
prehensible by the mind. The material creation furnishes 
abundant provision for the mind of man, and not only is the 
great book of nature always open for its perusal, but also com- 
ments on the same, the many little books in philosophy, the 
arts, and the sciences, to the making of which there is no end. 
And is the new creation in Christ Jesus deficient in this 
respect? No, our holy religion is not so incomplete, but, be- 
ing of divine origin, is adapted to meet all the wants of tho 
human soul. There are great things in the world of nature, 
and men may know and do the will of God as inscribed therein, 
but there are greater things in the kingdom of His grace, and 
men may know and do His will which is therein as plainly re- 
vealed. The means, too, by which this knowing and doing are 
brought about are even more distinct in the latter than in the 
former. For in the one case we have the wide book of nature, 
in the other the Word of God as contained in the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures. 
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The Bible is the means of grace for the mind, as the Sacra- 
ments are for the spirit, and bread for the body. The Bible is 
the book, but like all other books it is directed not to the body 
nor to the spirit, but to the mind of man. Suppose it were 
written in Arabic or Chinese. Though the bodily eye might 
see the letters, and the spirit be hungering and thirsting for 
righteousness, could the Bible accomplish its end? Then it 
might as well have remained sealed up in its original Hebrew 
and Greek, and thus given to the nations. No, the book of 
books was written by men, inspired indeed, yet men, and in 
men’s language, language that is addressed to and must be 
comprehended, if at all, by the mind. The object is to make 
known the will of God; perennially now in this way, as before 
spasmodically and for particular occasions, by angel, by vision, 
by dream, by Urim and Thummim, by prophet, by an audible 
voice from the skies. Not that all that has thus been revealed 
is fully understood, but always enough for the time, and will 
be better and better understood as time rolls on and the Church 
develops. 

From all that has now been said it is evident, we think, that 
a Christian cannot maintain himself in his present sphere of 
existence without a proper use of all these means of life. 
Although it is true that the body affects the mind and the mind 
the body, and that in the spirit both body and mind reach the 
highest point of their activity, it will not do to say that a man 
can live the life of Christ by partaking regularly of the Lord's 
Supper indeed, but neglecting the reading of the Bible and the 
preaching of the Gospel; neither will it do to say that he can 
live by reading the Bible and hearing the Gospel preached with- 
out making use of the Sacrament; just as little as it would do 
to say, as both revelation and experience itself teach, that he 
can live by both Word and Sacrament combined, unless he 
eat the bread also that springs from the ground. When the 
Apostles were sent out, they were commissioned to baptize and 
teach. As they went, they preached the Word, they bapized, 
they broke the bread of the Lord’s Supper from house to house, 
and did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart. 
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It is impossible for the Sacraments to do for man what the 
Bible was intended to do, nor the Bible what the Sacraments. 
Yet the Church and the individual are prone to run into the 
one or the other extreme. Sometimes the Sacraments are em- 
phasized at the expense of the Bible, and sometimes the Bible 
at the expense of the Sacraments. Worldly-minded Christians 
emphasize bread, in the form either of wealth, fame, or plea- 
sure, at the expense of either Bible or Sacrament, or of both 
combined. The last error, we may perhaps safely say, is 
hardly more deleterious than either of the two former. 

It is worth our while to observe, also, how the means of life 
differ from each other as to the ease or difficulty of attainment. 
Strange it is, but true, that the higher the life the easier the 
means. A few drops of water sprinkled upon the head, a small 
bit of bread and a sip of wine are the simple means appointed 
for the wonderful communication between the divine spirit and 
the human. And yet the spirit is the very divinity within us, the 
element in which all thinking and willing is in the end to be 
done and the physical also will find its being when it is raised 
from corruption and dishonor, a spiritual body. But to read 
the Bible and hear the preaching of the Gospel, so as to 
understand and obey, requires the application of the intellect 
and the determination of the will. Solomon says, ‘ Apply 
thine heart unto instruction, and thine ears to the words of 
knowledge.” Coming down to the body, as to which we are 
akin to the worm, we find an execution of the doom, “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” Even in the plane 
of mere nature many a one has been obliged to eke out a mis- 
erable existence with scanty food for himself and family in 
some wretched garret, whose written productions have been a 
source of enlightenment and joy to all people. Not that the 
work of a ploughman is as easy as that of a theologian, even 
although it perhaps might be difficult to tell which of the two 
would be put the more to his trumps, if they were compelled to 
exchange places. But it is the work of a Christian, as such, and 
not the work of a theologian as such, to which we refer in this 
discussion, as will be readily perceived, if weare at all understood. 
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It is for this reason, no doubt, as much as for any other, that 
in some directions the Bible and preaching have obtained such 
undue prominence as to overshadow the Holy Sacraments. 
Even Paul declared that he was sent not to baptize but to preach 
the Gospel. He found it very difficult to break the stony heart 
of Gentiles as well as Jews, inasmuch as his preaching was 
foolishness to the one and a stumbling-block to the other; but 
the heart of either being once softened for the reception of 
Jesus, he frequently would merely command them to be bap- © 
tized by other parties. Only he was careful that this holy rite 
as well as the Lord’s Supper, should be administered in due 
form, as in the case of the Ephesians, who were baptized only 
unto John’s baptism. 

So also our blessed Saviour, when He called twelve men around 
Him to prepare them as the first bearers of Christianity to the 
world, found that they not only frequently failed to grasp the 
full meaning of His instructions but also sometimes understood 
them in quite a different spirit and sense. This was the case 
up to the very day of His ascension. Still Ile went on teaching 
from the time He called them to the time He parted from them, 
knowing full well, not that the sound of His divine words could 
through their outward ear reach and affect their inner being as 
by magic, but, as they could now comprehend His meaning only 
little by little, they would be able to do so to the full extent 
only when they should be baptized with the Holy Ghost, who 
would teach them all things, and bring all things to their re- 
membrance, whatsoever He had said unto them. It required a 
great deal of time and patience on His part to instruct the dis- 
ciples, but the gift of the Holy Ghost was sudden and quick. 
And yet it must be plain to every reader of the New Testa- 
ment that it was by the Holy Ghost, communicated to them on 
the day of Pentecost, and not by the divine words that fell from 
the sacred lips of their Saviour, that the vital union between 
the disciples and their Head, as between Spirit and spirit, was 
instituted. So when after His resurrection He appeared to 
two of His followers as they were going to Emmaus, and ex- 
pounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
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Himself, so that their heart burned within them while He 
talked with them by the way, was it not to their mind or under- 
standing that He addressed Himself, that part of their being 
which alone is according to its constitution capable of being 
impressed by thoughts that breathe and words that burn? It 
is so expressly declared in the same chapter. For when Jesus 
again appeared to these two and the eleven, the record declares 
he opened their understanding that they might understand the 
Scriptures. Take this expression to denote what we please, 
one thing is certain, it did not meet all their wants, and they 
needed something more. For observe that notwithstanding all 
this expounding on His part, and all the burning of heart on 
theirs, Jesus commanded the disciples to tarry in the city of 
Jerusalem, until they were endued with power from on high. 
When were they endued with power from on high? When the 
Hely Ghost was given on the day of Pentecost. Did not the 
Holy Ghost then impart something to them which was never 
intended to be imparted by the words of Christ? Words for 
the understanding, but Spirit for the spirit. 

Those who have been in the habit of undervaluing the Bible 
as a means of grace, and finding little or no place for the 
pulpit in the worship of the sanctuary, should reconsider their 
theology and correct the mistake, for such it undoubtedly is. 
No Christian can maintain much less develop his divine life 
without them. But preaching is far more showy than the sac- 
raments; has more room, as there is an actual call, for the ex- 
ercise of mental and physical powers; and produces upon the 
individual a more immediate and sensible effect. Therefore 
many are inclined to think that it can do all, and either 
wholly to set aside Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, or to make 
use of them for mere form’s sake. The inclination should be 
resisted ; for no man can obtain much less perfect a full Chris- 
tian life without them. There is no danger of any view pre- 
vailing that a Christian can get along in this world without the 
meat that perisheth, for nature itself would soon put a stop to 
so foolish a doctrine. Food for the body, food for the mind, 
food for the spirit, are equally and alike included no doubt in 
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the petition our Saviour taught us to offer, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” Happy is the man who both cheerfully earns 
an honest livelihood for himself and family, and reads and 
meditates upon the Word of God and carries out in his walk 
and conversation its holy precepts, and eats at the table of the 
Lord whenever it is spread. His whole body, and soul, and 
spirit, will be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





Art, VII.—THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. J. W. SANTEE, D.D., CAVETOWN, MD. 


In our day much is said of practical, experimental religion, 
and some of the many sects, swarming over the land, have at- 
tempted to arrogate to themselves alone this merit, leaving 
others who are unconverted, according to their theory, out in 
the bleak and dreary fields of formalism and legalism. In the 
development of the Christian life the practical is indispensable, 
but it is equally true that the practical must come from a cor- 
rect theory, whether in morals or in religion. This charge of 
formalism has been made against the Reformed Church, prin- 
cipally, because for some years past, she passed through an 
earnest discussion on vital points in the Christian life, and an 
attempt was made to bring her to a proper consciousness of 
what was involved in the life of the Reformed side of the Re- 
formation, and bringing her to a clearer apprehension of the 
nature and character of Christianity itself, as well as of the 
religious life of the individual. These discussions have not 
been fruitless, but were of great service. Important points 
have been made clear and settled in the consciousness of the 
Church,—theories well matured and earnestly articulated, and 
now the Church has rest, and in this period she is challenged 
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to reduce to practice what has been theoretically fixed and set- 
tled. This now is, without doubt, the work before the Church, 
as well as the problem before the vast body of Protestantism. 
What we need is reducing to practice the theories fixed, in the 
individual life. We need now earnest, plain, practical preach- 
ing and living. 

The need for this we see in the strange morality and religion 
which the age has been developing. The infidel asks, what has 
Christianity ever done for the people? in what respect have 
they been made better? With all our pride and boasting of our 
progress in morals and in religion, there seems to be some 
ground for such inquiry, for it is notoriously true, that with the 
immense amount of preaching which is done, the gigantic efforts 
made to convert the masses, as witness Moody and Sankey, 
morals are not improved, religion often becomes a cloak, and 
Christianity does not make the rapid advances which, from 
these efforts, might reasonably be expected, and the strong- 
holds of Satan are strong still and do not easily yield. Several 
reasons may be urged in explanation. In the first place, as a 
people, we are demoralized, caused by the fearful struggle in 
our civil war, from which we have not yet recovered. ‘Then, 
secondly: A more potent reason we have in our wretched de- 
nominationalism, which is preying on itself, antagonizing its 
own life, and is retarding the progress of true Christian charity. 
And then again, the impotency to a great extent, of the pulpit 
itself. In looking over the Saturday papers of the different 
cities containing the notices for Sunday service and scanning 
the- subjects proposed to be discussed, what an effort to have 
strange topics to attract audiences. Let the subject be the 
simple story of the cross and crowds will not flock thither. 
That kind does not suit the fancy, and it can scarcely be said 
that this modern Gospel is the power of God, or the wis- 
dom of God. And yet how much of that kind is there not in 
our day, which however proves itself unable to cope with the 
vitiated taste and depraved nature of the subjects with which 
it comes into contact. Just now, with all the Moody and San- 
key efforts, Christianity is not making the world better, judg- 
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ing from the impurities in society, the trickery and knavery 
everywhere coming to the surface, often from under a religious 
guise, and the fearful plundering going on, wherever opportu- 
nity offers, classed as these tricks are, under the general sub- 
ject of Smart. “ Only this and nothing more.” For these excres- 
cences, surely, Christianity is not to be held responsible. It has 
a power and a life of its own which is able to make men, who 
come into living contact with it better, purer, wiser, holier. It 
is practical, 

In order that we may have a clear view of this subject, it 
will be well to un derstand the nature and character of the sub- 
jects with which it has to deal. There are those who would tell 
us that man, as the subject, has in himself all he needs, pos- 
sessing all capacity to develop a Christian character ; all that is 
required from him is faithfulness to himself and educate himself 
to this standard. That is to say, man needs no help from hea- 
ven, and Christianity becomes a sort of appendage, tacked on 
to man’s life, but of no real service nor benefit to him. That 
theology explains away the supernatural help in our regenera- 
tion, as declared in St. John’s Gospel ch. iii. 3, 5, and reduces 
the whole subject within the sphere of the Reason and of the 
Understanding. This too, seems to be the conception of a great 
deal of our reigning, what is called, religious life, judging from 
the efforts made to convert, as is said still, his miserable life, to 
something better. It is true that this life must be raised and 
brought into communion with a power and life not of this world. 
Our age seems to be disposed and looks upon it as an easy thing, 
to tone down doctrines hoary with age, to make them more agree- 
able and acceptable to the natural heart. A good deal of that 
kind of tinkering has been attempted of late, especially with 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. But whether 
pleasant or not, there ever, was, and of necessity ever must be, 
an accepted power, somewhere to determine and settle the faith, 
in such a way that there can be no mistaking it. Let this power 
reside in Pope or Council, there it is fixed as articles or dogmas 
of faith to be accepted and believed. And now this ancient 
faith may be challenged and attacked, there is wisdom in the 
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reply which is made, “that the articles of faith are fixed by the 
living power of Christ in His mystical Body, and therefore these 
attacks do not in the least annoy or disturb us.” So it is now 
with the investigations made by science, that belongs to the 
same system ; and there must ever be harmony between science 
and religion, as facts so far have proven. This does not mean, 
however, that there is no room for the development and growth 
of Christian doctrine, but that in these Articles or dogmas, 
there is positive, undying truth. Is it not futile to say, that 
we are, in this view, where Christianity was in the Reformation 
period? Has there not been growth, development, outgrowing 
the Reformers? So now in tho case under consideration. In 
regard to man’s condition, it was affirmed, unequivocally by 
the Church, as the mind of Scripture, that he had actually 
fallen away from God, and that in and of himself he was wholly 
unable to save himself. So the Saviour declares to Nicodemus, 
and such has been the mind of the Christian Church, from the 
beginning. Let this fact be accepted and it will make room for 
Christianity as something more than an appendage to man to 
make himself respectable and honorable. It has to do with 
him in this condition. 

Affirming then, as the Scriptures do, that man is fallen and 
depraved so far that in himself there is no help, and no relief 
can come from him, we may see the need, if he is to be raised, 
for the interposition of God, in coming toward man, so as to 
draw man toward Him. From this state of sin and misery, in 
which man is born, he must be delivered, and this is by being 
born, dvwHev,=“from the very beginning,” or “born afresh,” 
(Alford,) in order to enter the kingdom of God. In this view 
it is true that we are wholly incapable of doing any good and 
inclined to all wickedness, unless God comes to our relief. 

What now is this help from God? This must be help by 
which there is a real lifting out of sin, and making this life 
better. It must be practical, not theoretic merely. This help 
must come, not by mere word or declaration, as something out- 
ward to man’s life, but rather in and through an act of God, by 
which this fallen life may become joined to Him in order to be- 
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come sundered from sin, and grow up into Christ who is our 
Living Head. There must be an actual raising up of this 
fallen life. The promise of this we have immediately after the 
Fall, as recorded in Gen. 3d chap., in which is comprehended 
the defeat of sin and its overthrow, and the opening of a foun- 
tain sending forth life and peace. Man’s terrible fall and apos- 
tasy required wonderful supernatural healing. It is now the 
Lord’s arm that is being bared, and a process commences, 
which in the fulness of time brings in a full and complete re- 
demption. What an instructive history on this point, have 
we not in the Old Testament history. What an unrolling of a 
plan in the calling of Abraham, in the promise made to the 
Patriarchs, the prophecies made by the Prophets, down to the 
last one, and then the forerunner of the Lord Himself. Is there 
not something remarkable in that wonderful order of Jehovah, 
in which he was revealing His will to man, and is there not all 
along a supernatural power in it, challenging the devout Jew 
to a life of devotion and an earnest, practical following of the 
Lord, and a personal abstaining from sin? In this long period 
was this scheme preparing that from it we have the fulness in 
the new. What a period of tutelage before the heavens were 
ready to bow and the new ushered in. This promise was 
yearning for fulfilment and the needed relief, involved in the 
seed of the woman to bruise the head of the serpent, was not 
to be by word, neither was it to stand outwardly related to our 
life, but rather that the race, and we personally should be 
joined to its very centre and life. The revelation of God, du- 
ring this long period, was of this character; not for the Jew to 
stand afar off and behold, but rather to come into an inner 
union with Him, by means of the sacrifices and offerings carried 
on, by the direction of God, in the tabernacle and temple. It 
was for the Jew a practical religion—coming into contact and 
communing with a power, elevating, purifying and ennobling 
the individual life. But this old passed away and out of it was 
born the new. 

In the person of Jesus Christ we have the true seed for whose 
birth the world had been preparing. In Him we have the ful- 
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filment of prophecy—the true Lamb of God—the Immanuel, 
God with us. The type gave way to the substance, and the 
shadow to the reality. In Him we have the ideal man—the 
perfection of humanity, and standing in the race as one of us, 
yet without sin. On the other hand, we have in His person, 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. “He that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father.” In Him we have a founder of a king- 
dom, not of this world, with forces ample to heal the woes of 
this sin-sick life of ours. Here is comprehended the only hope 
for which fallen humanity was sighing. And now what a his- 
tory in the Gospels, reciting the laying of the foundation for 
this supernatural, mystical building. What unearthly forces 
and powers are here at hand, challenging all form of sin, in the 
fearful possessions, the sick, the deaf, the lame, the blind, down, 
to the last, even death itself. Not only these, but also the dis- 
turbances in nature, the stilling of the tempest, all prophecies, 
that the King of Kings was at hand, shadowing forth the utter 
and complete overthrow of the kingdom of darkness and the 
vanquishing of its personal king. This is the teaching of 
Scripture, and would it not be well to hold up this old, old story, 
antiquated and old-fashioned, as it may be called, in its fulness 
and simplicity before the people, in the preaching of the day ? 

What is the Gospel, but fact, living facts for the individual 
life. Any one can see this in the history reciting the com- 
mencement of the Church as recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. After the ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ and its 
consequent ascension gift, in the giving of the Holy Ghost, 
what a power among those who were pricked in their hearts. 
And how the saved organized and gathered around a living 
centre, where the throbbing of the heart of the risen Redeemer 
was felt, and into contact with whom these pricked in their 
hearts, were brought by obedience and submission to Him. 
Acts ii. 38. It is something different from the world and yet 
in it. An organization taking up the life of the obedient as. 
fallen, and remodeling it, making it purer, wiser, better, holier. 
A practical force was at hand, practically operating. Its 


practical lessons were those enforced by the apostle in Eph. 
20 
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iv. The purpose was the redemption of the race, and therefore 
we have in the person of the Incarnate Redeemer this human 
ideal, and His atoning work is for the race or for humanity. In 
other words, the atonement of Christ is universal, and it is 
strictly true, that “ He is the propitiation for our sins and not 
for ours only but for the sins of the whole world.” This by no 
means implies universal salvation, that as all perished in Adam 
by virtue of their descent, so in the second Adam, all are to be 
made alive. Rather this, that salvation is possible for all, that 
the atonement is as broad as the curse, but now it becomes per- 
sonal and practically appeals to the individual conscience, that 
those only are saved “ who are engrafted into Him and receive 
all his benefits by a true faith.” It seems strange that any 
misconception should have arisen with regard to this point, that 
there should be a question raised as to the final restoration of 
the whole race and the certainty of a hell. In the practical appeal 
which Christianity makes, is it not true that every one con- 
fronted and challenged by the grace of God, in whatever form 
it may come, develops character, either toward God or from 
Him, and is it not equally true, that there is a permanence in 
this formed character which is abiding? As an illustration, why 
does not the individual addicted to a habit for years cease from 
it, knowing as he does the daily injury it is doing, as the 
drunkard, or the inveterate user of tobacco, &c.? Why not, be- 
cause character has been formed and there is in it a permanence, 
and the habit is continued simply because it cannot be other- 
wise. ‘ Only that and nothing more.” And so with sin in gen- 
eral. Where the life has been devoted to sin, and in sin, it de- 
velops for misery and ends in what it lived, a condition of de- 
spair or hell, be that now what it may, and because of this per- 
manence how can final restoration ever take place? This relief, 
however, in this way is general, and the object is to encircle the 
globe and bring all kingdoms and peoples to share in the blessed 
benefits which it comprehends and offers. It is in the world, not 
of it, and this kingdom makes its way onward, gathering out of 
the world into its own blessed fold, the saved, unto the end, 
when the net will be drawn to the shore, and the children of the 
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kingdom will be gathered into heaven and the children of dark- 
ness thrust into hell. For reaching this end every one person- 
ally engages, by the grace of God, fighting against sin and 
Satan, or else resisting this Grace and fighting against God, 
developing character which is permanent, either way. 

An interesting side of this subject now presents itself, how 
does this power, starting in the person of Jesus Christ, making 
its way in history, as the kingdom of God, now reach the in- 
dividual for his personal relief or help? It is for the life, not 
for the understanding or reason simply. Our condition is a 
fallen one, this must be raised up, lifted from the plane of na- 
ture and of sin, and planted into another order, or rather 
brought into contact with the power and life of Christ, for per- 
sonal life and peace. This now is not theory, not general, but 
is practical and is a personal thing. An act in which the cen- 
tre of the individual himself is interested. This is religion, our 
personal dependence on God, our personal, individual relation 
to Him. Though fallen, man is capable of religion, of this de- 
pendence, and it finds a point to which it links or joins itself in 
the centre of our being, as a power for the remodeling of our 
life. It is not for the understanding, or the reason, or the af- 
fections, but for the heart. Itis in man, a power planted there 
by an act from God, for life and peace. Religion is a life in 
the soul, not moved by fits and starts, a power pre-eminently 
practical, not drying up during the heats of summer and waiting 
for renewal in the long nights of winter. Whatever good may 
have been accomplished by that system, commonly known as 
new measures, it cannot be gainsaid that it has been productive 
of infinitely more harm. Its day is rapidly waning, but it may 
be a long time before the pernicious effects will be outlived and 
the old well tried system of imparted grace restored. That 
there are signs of cutting loose and returning to the settled 
faith coming down in the ages is apparent, if we may judge 
from articles which occasionally appear in the religious papers 
of the day, as one recently in the Presbyterian, on “ the creed.” 
Thirty years ago, yea less than that, that would have been 
branded as heresy and some of these very parties now, then 
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could not find language expressive enough by which to show the 
contempt in which the Reformed Church was held, for doing 
battle then in the interest of this very creed, and she was judged 
unworthy of fellowship and of course a withdrawal from her. 
Verily, O tempora! O Mores! And now these parties, begin- 
ning to feel the emptiness of their systems and the want for 
something satisfying, are beginning to wheel into line and ar- 
ranging themselves where the Reformed phalanx has stood for 
years and doing service and are disposed “to fight it out on 
thisline.” There has been a good deal of sowing to the winds, 
and that whole side of Christianity is made to feel that some- 
thing more is needed and that the denounced and vilified Re- 
formed faith after all possesses substance which satisfies and 
holds forth facts on which the craving soul may lay firm hold, 
How the Church year is being revived and the facts in the 
risen Redeemer’s life thus lived over. So also of the festival of 
Christmas, almost all denominations now follow the Reformed, 
for the very stones were beginning to cry out, and now the Re- 
formed Church, though small in Israel, has the satisfaction of 
knowing that, as she tenaciously held on to the old faith, she 
continued linked to the old life of the Church Catholic, coming 
down in the long line of the ages. 

What, then, is the theory which has been reduced to practice 
in the history of the Church? The Scriptures know of two con- 
ditions or states for man: one of Nature, the other of Grace— 
one the kingdom of this world, the other the kingdom of God. 
As man is destined for a blessed immortality, he must neces- 
sarily be raised from this present order in which his life holds. 
There are for man, therefore, two births, the one our natural 
birth by which weenter this present life and become really mem- 
bers of this kingdom of the world. This entranceis real, though 
unconsciously made, and is true throughout. And as the race 
into which we are born by this birth is a sinful and fallen one, 
we naturally shareinits defects. Because of this the Psalmist as- 
serts it clearly in Ps. li., and so the apostle in his epistle to the 
Romans vy. 12, “ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin: and so death passed upon all men, for 
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that all have sinned.” Not that the unconscious infant has ac- 
tually sinned, but death passed on the race, including infants, 
because of the fall, and in this taint or depravity, every member, 
including infants, is made to share. But, secondly, there is 
another birth, an entrance into another kingdom, which is 
equally real, and as our entrance into the first is made in uncon- 
sciousness, so may it be into this second, and on this ground 
we have circumcision in the old covenant and infant baptism 
in the new. By our first birth we are made members of an order 
of life, of which the first Adam is the head, so by our second 
birth are we made members of another order, of which Jesus 
Christ, the second Adam, is the head. Here are two sources of 
life, one natural, the other spiritual, one starting in Adam, the 
other in Christ, into both we come by meansof a birth. In the 
memorable conversation of Christ with Nicodemus, the refer- 
ence is to this second birth, insisting on a birth of water 
and of the Spirit in order to enter the kingdom of God. By 
it we enter this kingdom, we are grafted into this order 
of life, are planted into Christ and made members of the mys- 
tery of Grace. As the first is real, so is this second, by which 
the subject is brought into real contact with this divine heav- 
enly order. This is regeneration, born anew, which necessarily 
can have place but once, grafting into the great, living Vine for 
support and strength, and for the unfolding of a life not for this 
world, but for that which is tocome. Now in our present reign- 
ing Christianity, for a practical development of the Christian 
life, little account is made of it in our day, and to insist on this 
act of regeneration as the starting point for an earnest, practi- 
eal Christian life, is almost a criminal offence deserving the 
severest rebuke. No, sooner would the teaching be to say 
naught of this, but to encourage the soul to look forward to its 
conversion at some day, possibly far off in the future. What - 
incentive is there in such a theory for living an earnest, practi- 
cal Christian life? What arethe motives? Is not the conversion 
of the soul to be expected and why not wait until that happy 
period comes on? Is not this the spirit of the vast amount of 
teaching and preaching which the modern pulpit is now doing, 
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and is it much to be wondered at, under this system so very 
common, that morals are at a low ebb—Christianity is languish- 
ing and personal vital religion something rare? No one will 
say that the effect of Christianity on the masses is what it 
should be, and more, it cannot be owing to the nature of the 
Gospel, for that is what it ever was, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. So it was, so it must be again. There must 
be some other reason for this state of things. 

In proof of what has already been said, we ask the attention 
of the reader to the Epistles of the Apostle, where, what has 
been advanced, is not only clearly and distinctly stated, but 
most earnestly and practically enforced. First of all, let it be 
observed that the Epistles are letters addressed, not indiscrimi- 
nately to the world, neither to all the people in the cities to 
which they were sent, but always, most distinctly, to those who 
stood in peculiar and intimate relations to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the commencement of these Epistles, you read them as ad- 
dressed to the “ saints and faithful,” ‘“‘the called of God.” And 
is it not equally clear that these “saints and faithful in Christ 
Jesus” belong to the kingdom of God, and are members in that 
mystery of Grace, the mystical body of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and that this relation enabled the apostle to address them as he did. 
Only in this view can you understand the practical exhortations 
of these Epistles. On this ground their Christianity was to be 
practical. Christianity is more than a system for the under- 
standing, it appeals to the life, and is pre-eminently practical, 
which is its character, a power in the soul to make the possessor 
better. How now, the question is asked, were these Roman, 
Corinthian, Ephesian, Colossian, &c., people translated or raised 
—how were they regenerated or made “ saints and faithful in 
Christ Jesus?’’ Our modern pulpit would say, by Conversion, 
or during some protracted meeting, held during the long winter 
evenings, or by publishing some quaint subject for discourse, 
and the speaker tickling the ear and drawing crowds. What a 
gathering in by taking a vote by rising to the feet! What 
would the vast majority of church-goers do now, in case St. 
Peter would stand up and preach such a practical, earnest and 
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pungent sermon as that in Acts ch. ii.? Would not many abso- 
lutely refuse to patronize the preacher, and numbers would 
throw up their pews, or deliberately refuse to pay the rent? 
And yet just such practical preaching we have all through these 
epistles, a practical Christianity, one which makes the possessor 
better and purer and holier. These epistles know of this trans- 
lation from nature into Grace as a fact, and speak of it as 
accomplished by an act from God. This is the force of the 
conversation with Nicodemus. An act from God, and by this 
act and power of God, this natural life was raised up, lifted out 
of this state of wrath and transplanted into a higher order of 
life, even that of the second Adam. It is taken from this nat- 
ural plane, raised on to a higher, and on that plane the individ- 
ual is challenged to develop a Christian character and to walk 
in newness of life, worthy of the vocation wherewith the individ- 
ual is called, Was it not so in the Old Testament economy? 
What was the meaning of circumcision to the Jew? Did it not 
imply a planting into the covenant God made with the Fathers, 
and was it not a real act and thus a real bringing into commu- 
nion with the power and life of the Unseen Holy, revealing 
itself there? If not that, pray what was its force? It was an 
actin which the subject was passive, but really and truly brought 
him into a world of realities and powers not for the natural 
man. And is not this the case with baptism in the new dispen- 
sation? It isimportant that this should be clearly understood, 
being a sacrament, and for the subject the chief part is the 
invisible grace into which God lifts the subject. This is our 
regeneration, or born anew, from the beginning, and is the act 
of God, or what He does for us. This is the underlying fact 
in the epistles of the apostle, and however much it may stand 
in conflict with the teaching and preaching of the modern pul- 
pit, there it is, notwithstanding. 

In the further unfolding of this subject, let us look at the 
Epistle to the Colossians, in which this is clearly set into the 
light. As the other Epistles, so this is addressed to “ the saints 
and faithful brethren in Christ,” at Colosse, not indiscriminately, 
but to this select class, those who had been added to them as 
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declared in Acts ii.41. In the third chapter, the apostle ad- 
dresses them as raised from their former state. “If ye then 
be risen with Christ,” and the direct exhortations for the 
Christian life follow, based as they are, on their union with 
their risen Saviour. The “if” does not express a doubt of that 
fact, but lays it down as a ground for an inference, so in 2d 
chap. 20th v. and then also what follows in chap. 3d. The ex- 
pression, “ye be risen, &c.,” refers to a past action, an act in 
which the raising took place, and the allusion in chap. ii. 11- 
13, is to a definite time, and the passage means this : ‘‘ ye were 
raised up,”’ and the act by which, and the time when, was their 
Christian Baptism, as in chap. ii. 11-138. This same fact we 
have in the Epistle to Rom. chap. 6, and underlies all the teach- 
ing of the blessed apostle. How significant, in this light, both 
the negative and positive duties, enjoined in what followsin vs. 5 
and12. Howpractical the Christian lifeforthemnow? This was 
their individual regeneration, and now their life was to be moulded 
by this power, negatively and positively. It meant something— 
was a real fact in the life, which should be nothing strange to 
the vast bulk of our Modern Protestant Christianity. 

What did the act spoken of in the 2d chap., and in Rom. 
6th chap., in which they were raised with Christ, do for them? 
Was it unmeaning for thesepeople? And because of this, made 
‘saints and faithful in Christ Jesus,” was that only a figurative 
expression, or a blessed reality, and that, according to the idea 
of a sacrament they were brought into contact with an invisible 
grace? Were they not brought into contact with the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and by it, planted into Him, and if this 
was so for them, shall it be any less for us? If by that act 
they were raised up—were brought into new relations to the 
Second Adam, and so into new conditions, was it not to be for 
them a new bent for the life? If for them is it not for us? 
Does it not make their Christian profession practical, and do 
not the exhortations in the 5th v. mean a flying sin, and in the 
12th v. a coming nearer to Christ and His cross? How un- 
meaning these Christian exhortations to the mere worldling, 
but how significant for them, and why, because they were 
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grafted into Christ—planted into His Life, and how then could 
those vices have place with these ingrafted branches? Was it 
not for them a practical force for the life? ‘Ifyou are united 
to Him, you will be tending to Him, and He is in heaven,” 
therefore “Seek the things above, heavenly, spiritual things.” 
So then in vs. 12, &c., this is now the positive fruit growing 
from this root in the practical life of the earnest follower of 
Christ. The relation is a living one, the life is practically to 
unfold this power, and to grow according to the Great Pattern, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In this view, how forcible the expres- 
sions in Gal. ii. 20, Col. iii. 3, 4, and similar ones! Christi- 
anity—religion is practical. 

On this ground now is based the challenge. The tendency of 
the life is upward, not towards the earth. ‘Seek those things 
which are above.” It is real in every sense—a real seeking— 
a real going away from the earth and seeking heavenly, spirit- 
ualthings. It insists onalife, moulded by it and as pre-eminently 
practical, and does so, because they were raised with Christ, 
and now are in the mystery of grace where they are to seek 
heavenly things. If so for them, is it less for us, and if they 
were challenged to mortify their affections, &c., are not we also? 
It means to say that the Christian life is not worn outwardly as 
a cloak, that it does not depend on the weather, or on circum- 
stances so outward, that it is not one of impulse or feeling, but 
is a life in the soul, which silently and gradually does its 
work. As life is active, mysteriously powerful, so this implanted, 
hidden power, making the possessor earnest, active, all of which 
is evidenced in the life practically, by negatively (v. 5) throwing 
off sin and positively (v. 12) putting on thenew man. Let your 
life be one in which the outward walk shall ever correspond 
with the inner power—a real correspondence between the inner 
and the outer. This is practical Christianity—practical re- 
ligion, of which so much is said, but alas! comparatively little 
practiced, which in our day is so sorely needed. 

Does not this now become a powerful exhortation to these 
“saints and faithful in Christ Jesus,” addressed in these epistles, 
and is it not so equally to us, called, by our baptism into this 
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Grace? If we were raised up in our baptism and planted into 
Christ, is the challenge not equally forcible and binding, that 
we may feel these epistles addressed personally to our hearts 
and lives, and appeal for a practical unfolding in the life? What 
is it for us, but a living in a kingdom having laws equally bind- 
ing as those in nature? In the one, in our unregenerate state, 
we develop according to the law of the flesh, in this now, 
according to the law of the Spirit in Christ Jesus. Here we 
have a new direction for the life—this is noted by “ above,” 
and “the things on the earth.” As you rise in your life, 
grafted into Christ, the exhortation, negatively and positively, 
has force. And why? Because the centre of our now forma- 
tive life is above, you were planted into Him, by your baptism, 
were raised with Him, He is at the right hand of God, therefore, 
hither must you tend, not earthward, but heavenward. The 
tendency of the life is upward, practical, a growing in grace 
and in holiness. This is the character of Christianity, christian- 
izing the masses, sanctifying every department of life, science, 
art, literature, and going onward until the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 
And so equally in religion in the soul of men, remodeling the 
life, purifying the heart, sanctifying the affections, strengthen- 
ing the will, enlightening the understanding and renewing this 
whole life according to Christ the Pattern man. On this plane 
every exhortation is based, and the apostle reminds his hearers 
always, that, if they sin and are disobedient, they are so in the 
face of this grace which God bestowed on them when they were 
raised. See to it, therefore, that this grace is not bestowed in 
vain. In our day, however in which Sacraments have lost their 
significance, and are, generally, regarded as merely empty signs, 
what motive can you hold before the rebellious and estranged 
sinner, excepting that, to which they are accustomed, of hell-fire 
and damnation? That was not the basis of the exhortation of 
the apostle in any one of the epistles. It was that, after which 
the answer to the first question in our excellent catechism is 
framed, that as a baptized child, the only comfort offered in 
life and in death is, that I am not my own but belong to my 
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faithful Saviour Jesus Christ. On this ground you can appeal 
to those called of God to engage in a holy life, but alas! it is 
language little used, and in our day, little understood, and yet 
this is the day for practical religion and earnest Christian living. 
With this theory of Christianity, the apostle now proceeds to 
enforce it on his readers and to reduce it to practice in the life, 
that is an earnest, practical conforming to this new implanted 
power or force in the soul. Take the forcible exhortation in 
2 Cor. vii. 1, 2 Cor. vi. 1, and in fact all this practical teaching 
and no one can read them without feeling that they are a direct 
appeal to the heart. They mean not, that these individuals 
should become unmindful of the needs of this life, not to be 
unconcerned and sit down waiting for something to turn up, 
neither should they make this world the end of life, but so 
order it as to make it subordinate and use it so as not to 
abuse it, to live a life tending heavenward and away from 
the earth. It was reducing theory to practice. This would 
be making this implanted power or life practical. So also the 
Saviour, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, &ec.”” “ Labor 
not for the meat which perisheth, &c.” A life conforming 
more and more to His own Blessed Life in goodness, in 
purity, in holiness as well as all the Christian graces. His life 
is the Pattern, and our individual life is to root itself in His, 
“that it may hide itself more and more with Him in God.” 
What aglorious end this for the faithful subject, and what blessed 
means are offered for reaching it. God provided all for man. 
Here Christianity shows its real character, and religion its 
practical power. It is earnest, laying hold on the centre of 
our life, commencing it its remodeling, remoulding work, like 
the leaven in the meal, and carries on the work to its final con- 
summation. It is not doctrine for the understanding and the 
reason, but a life in the soul, which like all life follows its own 
laws and reaches for the end. How can it be otherwise but 
that the possessor thereof, be honest and upright, as the Pat- 
tern is, that it leads him to seek the things above. Honesty, 
uprightness, look up, and so it carries on its work, heaven- 
ordained, enabling the su bject to “dare to do right,” and from 
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conscientious convictions, (not from fear of law), helps him to 
put down twenty shillings for every pound, turning from 
trickery and from taking advantage of his fellows when offered, 
as something dishonorable and unchristian, when it will not 
allow anything in the life but what is honorable and ennobling. 
This surely is not setting the affections on the earth. It helps 
to look upward, makes you more like unto the Master, raises you 
up, enables you to reach in a moral and spiritual way to realize 
practically, the state into which you were raised and to enjoy 
the blessings conferred on you in your baptism when ye were 
raised with Christ, and makes the life on this base, real, 
earnest, practical. And who will not acknowledge the im- 
mense force of this for the individual life? But how much of 
this spirit do we not need in our day. Verily it seems as if 
we had fallen on fearful times, as if the very foundations had 
given way. What a terrible degeneration, a fearful delin- 
quency in morals is not now revealing. What strange concep- 
tions, covered over with the cloak of religion, anything allowa- 
ble, so as to escape the law. Men in high positions, professors 
of religion, even Church members, have fallen from grace and 
apparently have received the grace of God in vain. Whata 
fearful record are we not making, and all in the face of the 
grace of God bestowed on us. This applies specially to those 
who, in the eyes of the world have attained to some kind of 
standing; but some poor, miserable scape-grace, honest, he may 
have been, driven by necessity to commit some small offence to 
keep from starving, finds his way to the penitentiary and is 
forgotten at his work, until he has served out the last day of 
his punishment, possibly to give him ample time for reflection 
and sincere and earnest penitence, which an unconvicted crimi- 
nal of higher standing does not need. And yet as a people we 
attempt to make some sort of show whereby these blotches may 
be covered. On the new coin, the silver dollar ordered by 
Congress, (a religious body?) above the spread eagle, in queer 
letters, we have “In God we trust.” Is that irony or what 
does it mean? The inscription is soothing, at all events. In 
American Notes, by Dickens, ch. 18, he writes, “‘ that, when in 
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the United States on his first visit, he was often forced by 
sheer amazement to ask why dishonesty, conjoined with high 
intellectual capacity, received so much reverence from Ameri- 
cans.” ‘Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance,” Dickens 
would inquire, “that such a man as So-and-so should be 
acquiring a large property by the most infamous and odious 
means, and, notwithstanding all the crimes of which he has 
been guilty, should be tolerated and sheltered by your citizens ? 
He is a public nuisance, is he not?” “Yes, sir.” ‘A con- 
victed liar?” “Yes, sir.” ‘* He has been kicked, and cuffed, 
and caned?” ‘Yes, sir.” “And he is utterly dishonorable, 
debased, and profligate?” Yes, sir.” “In the name of 
wonder then, what is his merit?” “ Well, sir, he is a smart 
man.” Joseph Cook says that he related this anecdote to a 
learned German, who replied, he says, in the spirit of the 
renowned German candor, and in his own name, bringing his 
hand down upon the table with an emphasis that made the 
glasses ring, “ That word ‘ smart’ will break America’s neck 
yet, unless you break the word’s neck.” Possibly more truth 
than poetry in all this. This surely is not owing to the develop- 
ment of an earnest Christian life. 

In the outward growth of the religious life, there is another 
phase in our modern Christianity which is not to be overlooked. 
We have this in the spirit pervading our modern denomination- 
alism. In it we look for this Apostolic fruit, a walking in 
newness of life. It is said at times, that the thousand aad one 
sects, from the oldest down to the youngest, make up the vast 
spiritual body of the blessed Lord. Among these we have the 
various members, and these make up His mystical body. But 
what a sarcasm in this beautiful figure. In the body as 
described by St. Paul to the Romans, it is true there are many 
members, but only one life pervading them all, and in this body 
there is a living harmony, all joined in one power or life for the 
reaching of the proposed end. But in this vast Protestant body 
that is not the case. It is useless to preach that it is. The 
world will not believe it, and indeed the individual denomina- 
tions are suspicious of it. And is not this same spirit apparent 
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at the very outset of this wonderful Protestant movement? 
What actuated the prime movers, representing the secular 
power, inthatage? Were not these figures, figuring so largely, 
as Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, &c., made use of for acquiring 
possessions, cats’-paws to draw from the fire the coveted riches? 
What a fearful history of this sort in the English Reformation 
and what a spectacle of practical Christianity! This spirit, 
imbibed at the start, has been propagating itself. The spirit 
of intolerance lies at the very commencement, all being right 
as long as things fell in with views held by the chiefs and all 
wrong when they differed. The persecutions waged by these 
reformers exiled friends from their homes and caused them to 
die broken-hearted. This was practical Christianity. The 
spirit of that age was intolerant, and made its way down to the 
present. The history of Sweden and Germany amply proves this, 
In our own land, so fertile in generating sects, what two now 
swarming over the country can peaceably live together under 
thesame roof? And yet every one claims to possess the spirit 
of the Master in the greatest measure. In former years that 
used to be the case, especially in Eastern Pennsylvania, be- 
tween the Reformed and the Lutheran denominations, but for 
years past, as this inherent spirit of intolerance developed, it 
was felt that there was a chafing and fretting under the rule 
and that sooner or later it would break. Practical religion 
this! Efforts have been made and the case urged on the atten- 
tion of the several Synods, to discountenance, as far as possi- 
ble, all such union-houses, as bones of contention and houses 
breeding trouble. True, such has been the case repeatedly, 
and in all probability there is not a union Church now existing 
which will not sooner or later have to yield to this intolerant 
spirit, and must belong to one or the other exclusively. Prac- 
tical Christianity truly! The wonder is, not that such recom- 
mendations are made to the different Synods, for the two are 
not agreed, and go to discourage union Churches, but the 
wonder is, that there has not been a strong and earnest protest 
against the very wrong complained of, against the spirit of 
intolerance causing this state of things, and the harm to true, 
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earnest, practical Christianity. Has it come to this, and is 
this the result reached after a trial of three centuries, that 
every sect must have its own roof and that no two can live 
together? Is this the spirit of the Master? “Hier stehe ich, 
ich kann nicht anders,” the true intolerant ring. Is it the out- 
growth of a power from God in the soul, incapacitating parties 
to dwell together in unity and peace? Who made the individ- 
ual thus a judge? No. It is a burning wrong to the religion 
of Christ, and it would be perhaps well for these Ecclesiastical 
bodies, earnestly to look at the root of this trouble, even though 
it should reveal the unwelcome truth, that after all, “thou art 
not so very fair, my love.” This same spirit runs through the 
whole chapter. In every village, every town, every sect must 
be represented, every soul must be accommodated, and then 
the chafing, sparring, the rivalry, the intolerance towards each 
other, enough to sicken the heart, and all carried on in the 
name of the blessed Lord, and as being the very essence of the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. Whether this is the spirit 
of Christianity—the earnest, practical religion, enforced by the 
Apostle in his Epistles, we let the patient reader determine. 
Is it not high time to call a decided halt in the case of this 
determined, rampant intolerance and Ecclesiastical exclu- 
siveness ? 

This life in the soul aims at the transformation of the whole 
man. It does more than making him upright and honest. It 
makes him a new creation, which shows itself in act and deed 
in the life, James i. 27. How it moulds the life, making it so 
practical, that it goes down “to the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and keeps itself unspotted from the world.”’ 
Making this rough nature smooth and kind, breaking off the 
sharp corners in the life, filing off the excrescences in character, 
making the subject God-fearing and pious. It cultivates the 
Christian graces and makes them adorn the life, and among the 
greatest of these is charity. It knows not of our modern ex- 
clusiveness, nothing of this intolerance so common now. In 
this way the life breathes out what is within, lives Christ, and 
is ever a real fact, not outward, by fits and starts, but in a con- 
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stant, steady life, realizing daily the force of having risen with 
Christ, by denying the world, mortifying the members and 
positively seeking the things which are above. This is the 
apostolic idea of a life in Christ, expressing itself in act and 
deed. That is practical religion and an earnest Christianity. 
That is the daily conversion of man, “ mortifying the old man, 
and quickening the new man.” That lies over our life and is 
based on this fact of being risen with Christ. With this in the 
soul the individual life is made better, a real force within, ena- 
bling the possessor, by the grace of God, to root up passion, 
lust, evil desire, and filling the heart with love both to God and 
man. So it reaches after the pattern Man, fashioned after 
Him, purifying, preparing it for its holy mission here to glorify 
God, and then afterwards to enjoy Him forever. This is the 
aim and the end, and for that purpose God vouchsafeth this 
grace that it may be reached peacefully, a lesson fraught with 
great good to be earnestly pondered both by denominations 
and individuals. 

Whatever may be the effect of this power in this kingdom 
of God, without doubt it is the practical lesson which the New 
Testament teaches. And this relation to Christ is what chal- 
lenges—“ See that ye receive not this grace in vain.” ‘ How 
shall ye escape, if ye neglect so great salvation?” And were it 
not for the hindrances mentioned in our ecclesiastical relation- 
ship, in which there is a preying on its own vitals, antagonizing 
one another, without doubt, Christianity would be more vigor- 
ous and the continued challenge be more frequently heeded. As 
it is this challenge is beckoned out of the way with “ when I 
have a more convenient season then I will call for you.” 
More than this, it is no matter, for our purpose here, what of 
those not thus challenged. That seems now to trouble some 
minds, and they are disposed to fall into the theory of final 
restoration of all men. But we refer that to God, who will 
do right. We have to do with what is revealed, with personal, 
individual duties confronting us. True, we may disregard this 
fact, ignore this truth, but the challenge stands notwithstand- 
ing. Therefore the Scriptures know of only two classes, the 
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obedient and the refuser of Grace. In whatever position now 
we may be, either accepting or rejecting, and taking up the 
line of our conduct for the life, we unfold it, either for Christ 
or against Him. So as previously said, we develop character, 
and in this developed character there is a permanence, a faith- 
fulness to the obligations and responsibilities involved in our 
condition, as risen with Christ, or a disregard of them and a 
virtual disowning of the Lord who bought us. We may cross 
over “the hidden boundary, between God’s patience and His 
wrath,” by developing character thus, it will be either in 
love and the life rooting itself in Him, or, in hate against 
Christ. But this life hastens on, this present economy will 
have its end, this present order will be rolled together as a 
scroll, and way will be made for “the New Heaven and the 
New Earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” and in which 
nothing impure shall enter. The great harvest will take place, 
and when the kingdom of heaven shall have gone through the 
various phases, as delineated by the blessed Saviour in the 
Gospel by Matthew, chapter xiii., and the last time shall come, 
then the net cast into the sea and gathering of every kind, 
shall be drawn to the shore, and then shall be gathered out, the 
good into vessels, but the bad are cast away. And is there no 
hell, be it what it may, whether souls will wriggle in it or not, 
for the disobedient and gainsaying, for him who formed char- 
acter which is permanent? Shall the profane despiser of an 
earnest, practical, Christian life, one hating Christ and God 
and who cannot find words of contempt sufficiently strong, shall 
such an one enter into the joys awaiting him, whose life has 
been rooting itself, while here with Christ in God? Shall the 
faithful servant of Christ, humbly and practically following the 
Lord of Life here, be on the same plane in the unseen future 
as the despiser of the Grace of God, trampling it underfoot as 
an unholy thing? The tares shall be bound in bundles to burn 
them, the bad in the net are cast away, while the wheat is 
gathered into the Garner of God, and the good in the net are 
gathered into vessels. The one into heaven, the other into 


etany ent despair. In this way the work of life is going on, 
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and the fact that we always advance either towards the cross or 
recede from it, makes life so earnest. ‘‘ In our present career, 
a man has but one chance. Time does not fly in a circle, but 
forth and right on. The wandering, squandering, desiccated 
moral leper is gifted with no second set of early years. There 
is no fountain in Florida that gives perpetual youth; and the 
universe might probably be searched in vain for such a spring. 
Waste your youth; in it you shall have but one chance. 
Waste your old age; in it you shall have but one chance. It 
is an irreversible natural law that character attains final per- 
manence, and in the nature of things final permanence can 
come but once.” In this practical age, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there is no device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MIDDLE AGeEs. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel. With three maps. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 


This little volume is an introduction or preface to the series of 
“Epochs of Modern History,” and is therefore very important in 
connection with the volumes already issued. As these volumes 
have gone into many libraries, in congregations, Sunday-Schools 
and private families, we now commend this one as necessary to 
complete the series. 

Such an introduction is highly necessary for the young student 
of history in order to appreciate what follows in the history of the 
Middle Ages. A proper introduction and outline is one of the best 
helps for studying the history of any period. The Middle Ages 
were ushered in by two great events which closed what is under- 
stood as Ancient history, viz., the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. The one marks the close of the 
Old Testament religion and the introduction of Christianity, which 
was henceforth to be a ruling factor in history ; the other prepared 
the way for the rise of the modern nationalities of Europe. 

We may say that the Incarnation is the pivot on which all his- 
tory turns, the great central event of the ages. Very properly it 
marks for us the point from which we reckon the years of all history 
backwards, B. C., and onward, A. D. But the transition from the 
Ancient to the Modern world required centuries, and therefore the 
beginning of the Middle Ages is different in different histories. We 
might begin with the fall of Rome, A. D. 476, or with the establish- 
ment of the Franko-Roman empire under Charlemagne, who was 
crowned in Rome, A. D. 800. Or, if we follow the transition in the 
history of the Christian Church, we might begin with Gregory the 
Great, A. D. 590. The main thing, however, for the beginner in the 
study of Medizval history is to become acquainted with the great 
events through which the “ages of faith” were ushered. This is 
necessury for a right understanding either of the secular or ecclesi- 
astical history of the Middle Ages. 

The time has gone by when religious prejudice sought to 
ignore the importance and interest of this period of history by 
fastening upon it the name of “the dark ages.” Protestants have 
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come to see that they cast a reflection on their own legitimacy by 
refusing to acknowledge the greatness and glory of. Latin Chris- 
tianity preceding the Reformation. Hence a new spirit has taken 
possession of the historians of this period. Roman Catholic his- 
torians can well afford to condemn the evils of their Church during 
those ages, and Protestant historians can equally well afford to ac- 
knowledge its great achievements. 

The young need helps in order to accomplish much in beginning 
to study the history of the Middle Ages. One of these is good 
maps. A good atlas, such as the one published by Prof. Koeppen 
some years ago, in connection with his Geography and Outline of 
the History of the Middle Ages, should be in the hands of the 
pupil. But in the absence of that this little volume provides three 
maps. The first represents the Roman Empire, Eastern and West- 
ern, in the fourth century, showing the positions of the Northern 
barbarians. The second, Europe in the time of Odoacer, 476-493. 
The third, Europe in the time of Charles the Great. 


History OF THE SHUEY FAMILY IN AMERICA, from 1732 to 1876. By D. B. 
Shuey, A.M. Lancaster, Pa: Published by the Author. 1876. 


A volume of 279 pages, prepared with great care and diligence, 
and deserving of commendation. Its interest is confined, of course, 
almost entirely to the members of the family for whom it was 
written, but the author certainly deserves credit and praise for the 
feelings which prompted him to undertake, and the perseverance 
and labor with which he executed the work. It contains many in- 
teresting incidents exemplifying the manner of life among the early 
German settlers of Pennsylvania. We have not space to refer to it 
more particularly, and can only express our thanks to the author 
for placing it in our bands. Every such contribution adds 
something to the material for the history of the Germans of Penn- 
sylvania, which yet remains to be written. 


Nore.—As some notices of the January number of this Review 
attributed the anonymous article on The Wonders of the Bible to 
the editor, it is proper to state that it was furnished by one of our 
excellent contributors. To avoid mistakes hereafter, so as not to 
get credit for what we do not deserve, our own articles will be 
designated as written by the Editor. Ep. Mer. Review. 





